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THE MONTH 


Vor. CLXXIV JULY, 1939 No. 901 


EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


Seventy-five Years 


ITH the present number THE MONTH begins its 

seventy-sixth year of publication—no inconsider- 

able span for any periodical. To look back to-day 
over three-quarters of a century demands an imaginative 
effort. Then, neither cars nor aeroplanes disturbed the rela- 
tive serenity of English life. The horse could raise its head 
with the proud consciousness that it was still swifter than its 
master, its only rival the puffing steam-train, which had the 
decency to confine itself to its narrow track and to leave the 
roadways and lanes severely alone. Wars belonged either 
to the remote past or to some semi-mythical region like the 
Crimea. Here a grandfather could tell his tales of Waterloo, 
there a cousin who had brought back memories of Florence 
Nightingale from Inkerman or Balaclava. France was an 
Empire under Louis Napoleon: Prussia a kingdom, soon 
to test its strength against the Habsburg Empire and France, 
and to attract the lesser German States into an Imperial 
Union: Italy was in ferment, not quite finally unified: the 
Holy Father not yet the prisoner in the Vatican. England 
was conscious of her prosperity, in the ripening bloom of in- 
dustrial development: it was the full morning-tide of Vic- 
torian optimism. English Catholics had but recently accus- 
tomed themselves to the changed conditions of post-Emanci- 
pation years, and their numbers had been strengthened by 
the converts of the Oxford Movement and by the immigrants 
from Ireland. Englishmen were still consciously, even a trifle 
defiantly, Protestant: Catholics were regarded as a queer, 
when not unpleasant, minority. The hierarchy had been re- 
stored scarcely fifteen years before, the first of the Arch- 
bishops of Westminster was still alive. Catholics were learn- 
ing to express themselves, though their attitude would have to 
remain for some time a defensive one. There had been Catho- 
lic papers and magazines, launched in a spirit of Good Hope, 
to battle for a while with adverse winds and, in the end, to 
trail wearily, but after honourable service, to harbour. The 
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2 EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


Dublin Review, however, and The Tablet are with us still— 
sturdy survivors from that adventurous era. And while we 
take what is surely a legitimate pleasure in our own antiquity, 
we dip our flag to them for their even fuller measure of years. 


The earliest ‘“Months” 
HIS issue contains an article which describes the be- 
ginnings of THE MontH, and has something to say of 

its first associations. Consequently, there is little necessity 

here to refer to these. It began in an age which witnessed a 

vigorous development of monthly literature representing a 

great variety of interests and opinions, and it seemed 

eminently desirable that the Catholic point of view should not 
pass unheard. The appearance of the Cornhill in 1860, under 

Thackeray’s editorship, gave a vogue to this new class of 

literature. It is not too much to say that THE MONTH was in- 

tended to be a Catholic Cornhill: hence its original discreet, 
brownish cover, relieved only by the figure of St. George, 
who is having the better of his knightly interview with the 
fabulous dragon. For the first year of its appearance, as will 
be seen by reference to the article, it was under Jesuit inspira- 
tion though not in Jesuit hands. This first year over, it be- 
came the property of the Fathers of the Society by whom it 
has been directed ever since. Its character was at first literary 
rather than theological or ‘‘apologetical,’’ though questions 
of dogma were discussed and Catholic principles applied for 
the solution of the problems of the day. Cardinal Wiseman 
and John Henry Newman were among its earliest contribu- 
tors, and Newman’s ‘‘Dream of Gerontius’’ first appeared in 
two of its numbers, for May and June, 1865. THE MONTH 
came to fulfil fairly closely Newman’s desire, expressed in a 
letter to Father Gallwey, S.J., for a magazine which, without 
effort or pretence, should take part ‘“‘in all the questions of 
the day, not hiding that it was Catholic to the backbone, but 
showing a real good will towards the institutions of the 
country, so far forth as they did not oppose Catholic truths 
and interests,’’ and showing too that it understood them and 


could sympathize with them. 


Editors | 
ROM July, 1865, until March of this year, the Society 

provided THe MontTH with five editors, four of whom 
shouldered this responsibility for a considerable period. Their 
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names, but not the dates concerned, are to be found in the 
article which follows: for the sake of completeness both may 
be reproduced here. The five editors have been: Father 
Henry J. Coleridge (1865—1881); Father Richard F. Clarke 
_ (1882—1894) ; Father John Gerard (1894—1897 : 190I—1912) ; 
Father Sydney F. Smith (1897—1901); and, finally, Father 
Joseph Keating (1912—1939). The various changes of size 
and type and cover-design, the crescendo and diminuendo 
of price betweeri one shilling and half a crown, with the corre- 
sponding swell and fall of pages—all this has been described 
in the article to which reference has been made. One feature 
deserves perhaps a word. of special mention, namely, the set 
of Editorial Comments which, when they came from Father 
Keating’s pen, were widely read and appreciated. Until 
1901, apart from the commentary supplied in articles and re- 
views, there were no “‘comments’’ of any kind. In that year 
a modest entry first appeared in the Table of Contents, that 
of ‘Flotsam and Jetsam’’: they were squeezed between the 
articles and the book-notices, and in character were literary 
or scientific; they had no particular connexion with current 
problems. With Father Keating’s entry upon full office in 
1912 these mere ‘‘Flotsam and Jetsam’’ were metamorphosed 
into the fuller Miscellanea and there was added to them a 
series of Topics of the Month. They still retained, however, 
their unpretentious position after everything that really mat- 
tered. At the beginning of 1933 they were promoted to the 
place they now occupy. ‘‘An assortment of hors d’ceuvres 
to the main repast’’—that was how their introducer spoke of 
them : they were intended to show ‘‘the application of Chris- 
tian principles to the affairs of a world which has, in many 
regards, gone off the Christian standard, and the examination 
of the doings and policies of modern ‘secularism’ in the light 
of the Catholic Faith.’’ At any rate, they have this in com- 
mon with hors d’cuvres; they are remarkably difficult to 
prepare. 


Father Joseph Keating, R.I.P. 


EADERS will scarcely have forgotten the many tributes 
paid to the personality and the work of the late Editor 
which were published in the April number for this year. They 
spoke from many and differing angles, treated of various 
facets of his activity and yet were at one in their appreciation 
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of what he had achieved. Since then notices have appeared 
in periodicals abroad, two of which, because of the recentness 
of Father Keating’s death and the particular character of this 
anniversary number, may be quoted here as representative 
of many others. The weekly paper America (March 18, 1939) 
informed its public that ‘‘the names of Keating and THE 
MonrTH have practically become synonymous in the minds 
of the whole Catholic English-speaking world. It was a 
happy liaison, because Father Keating had interests and 
abilities large enough for his function. He was very nearly 
the perfect editor. Though given at times to specialized writ- 
ing ... he had no ‘specialities’ in the narrowing sense. His 
speciality, as behoves a good editor, was to preside with 
judiciousness and generosity over all types of articles sent in 
by his contributors which affected the general interests of the 
Church. There were, however, reams of writing to be done 
in his own Editorial Comments in THE MONTH, a symposium 
of which would reveal a wealth of wisdom and an almost in- 
fallible Catholic instinct for the right position.’’ For the 
editor of The Catholic Register (April 6, 1939), published in 
Toronto, ‘‘he had gifts which easily acquire the reputation for 
brilliance, but these he concealed. .. Always sedate and re- 
served in manner, except when he was encouraging the shy 
or cheering the depressed, an outsider would hardly guess 
that in him was a rich vein of fantasy and humour. Neither 
would it be easily guessed that so competent an editor was 
also a poet... He was a marvel of rapidity in reading, judg- 
ing and, when necessary, amending a manuscript submitted 
to his editorial judgment.”’ 


Twenty-five Years of Studies 


HIS talk of editors gives us the happy opportunity of 

tendering sincere congratulations to Father P. J. Con- 
nolly, S.J., who, with the June number of the Irish quarterly 
Studies, has completed a quarter of a century in the editorial 
post. This is no light nor slight achievement when it be re- 
membered what a consistent level of good writing and clear 
thought has been maintained throughout this period in his 
pages. Our Irish contemporary—if monthlies and quarterlies 
be permitted this relationship—was first established in March, 
1912. Two years later, Father Connolly became editor, and 
in the second issue produced under his aegis, radically trans- 
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formed the periodical, giving it the character familiar to us 
to-day. Excellent articles—some on subjects of more imme- 
diate interest to Irishmen, others of wider scope—together 
with admirable book-reviews, are its main feature. It has the 
collaboration of many professors from the National Univer- 
sity, and the names of distinguished experts figure constantly 
on its title-page. It provides for a wide range of interests— 
literature, history, social and philosophical questions, com- 
merce and education. From time to time there are two or 
three articles as variants on a main theme exposed at some 
length in the same or in a previous number : thus is created 
an arena for dignified and valuable discussion. Father Con- 
nolly’s work has been admirable and well-sustained : it should 
be an encouragement to all engaged in Catholic writing in 
the English tongue. Long may he continue it—ad multos 
annos! 


The General Situation 


URNING from these domestic considerations to the 

I general situation, what is to be said of it? If the past 
fifteen months be regarded as a period of tension, now inten- 
sified and now relaxed to an extent, recent weeks have wit- 
nessed some lessening of the strain. They have allowed time 
for thought. May that thinking have been in the direction 
of reasonableness and peace! It is as clear as ever that the 
peoples of Europe do not want war, and look upon the pros- 
pect of it with alarm and horror. But it is equally evident 
that their fears will not finally be dispelled as long as present 
misunderstandings are suffered to continue, and until a new 
atmosphere of confidence be created. The guerra bianca or 
white war proceeds, with its positioning and manoeuvres to 
the accompaniment, of course, of a snarling Press. The Ger- 
mans dangle commercial advantages before Soviet eyes to 
off-set the impression made upon Soviet ears by Mr. Strang 
and Sir William Seeds, to whom French papers refer—with 
that insouciance of theirs where foreign titles are in question 
—as ‘‘Sir Strang’’ and ‘“‘Sir Seeds’’ or, what is worse, “‘Sir 
Weeds.”’ The unpleasant incidents at Tientsin, confined as 
they have been to British subjects, may well be another epi- 
sode of this ‘‘war that is no war.’’ Each side—for, unfortu- 
nately, it is true to speak of ‘‘sides’’—persists in regarding 
the other, at least officially, as the true villain, while continu- 
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ing to proclaim its own pacific purposes. In this connexion 
the speeches of Lord Halifax during June have been admir- 
able. Like the Prime Minister before him, he distinguished 
between a short-term and a long-term policy. The former 
was demanded, and indeed justified, by the present insecurity : 
it meant rearmament, a measure of conscription, and the giv- 
ing of guarantees to certain other Powers. This was a new 
departure in English policy, was fraught with obvious risks, 
and laid itself open, as it is still open as far as some of the 
guarantees are concerned, to serious criticism. But it was a 
temporary attitude to face an immediate situation which could 
scarcely be permitted to go unfaced. The long-term policy 
was one of peace through mutual agreement and co-operation 
even if this should demand sacrifices which must be made to 
a large extent by those countries in a position to make them, 
namely, the Powers considered to be the ‘‘haves.’’ ‘‘Firm- 
ness’’ and then ‘‘Fairness’’: so has this attitude been char- 
acterized: ‘‘firmness’’ because any other attitude would be 
interpreted as weakness and might be a provocation to ag- 
gression: ‘“‘fairness’’ since it is only upon a basis of justice 
and contented acceptance of a just solution that permanent 
peace will ever be established. 


The German Press 


HAT this attitude should not commend itself to every 

German but that, on the contrary, they should find it 
none too easy to distinguish between an ‘“‘encirclement’’ of 
aggression and one inspired by Germany’s own aggressive- 
ness, can readily be understood. What is, however, gravely 
to be deplored is the official attitude of the German Press : for 
official it most certainly is. Herr Hitler’s views on the sub- 
ject of propaganda are sufficiently clear from the pages of 
“‘Mein Kampf’’: German propaganda, he imagines, failed 
of its purpose during the War because it was too timid and 
did not venture upon a wholesale and thorough distortion of 
the truth in the national interest. Any who are familiar with 
such characteristically Nazi productions as Der Stiirmer and 
Das Schwarze Korps in their attacks, for example, upon the 
Jews and the Christian religion in any form, will be aware 
into what a cesspool of filth and scurrility some of the 
more favoured German journals can lower themselves. The 
spleen and venom formerly reserved for Jew and Catholic is 
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now vented upon countries like Poland and Great Britain, 
which are supposed to stand in the way of Germany’s legiti- 
mate aspirations. A special ‘‘Hate Britain’’ week is shortly 
to be inaugurated: and recent German comments upon 
various incidents at Tientsin are quite in the Stirmer vein, 
with a notorious absence of any decency, restraint or self- 
respect. ‘‘A grotesque travesty of the attitude of this 
country,’’ was the manner in which the Prime Minister re- 
ferred to this campaign of the German Press (June 24th). 
The German people, he declared, ‘‘are being drenched day 
and night with assertions that Britain is planning to encircle 
them, and encirclement, they are told, means the denial to 
them of the natural and legitimate expansion of their trade 
and the exercise of a gradually increasing economic pressure 
designed to lower their standards of life till they are finally 
crushed and helpless.’’ The phenomenon of the ‘‘poison 
pen’”’ is familiar in isolated cases. What a blow for peace 
when the ‘“‘poison pens’’ of a whole Press are marshalled 


against it! 


The Holy Father and Peace 


UIETLY and unassumingly, and yet with considerable 

effect, does the Holy Father continue with his work of 
appeasement. In exhortations and through the influence of 
his representatives he emphasizes the great need there is for 
settlement, and for a return to conditions in which men shall 
be able to lead their lives with true security and freedom from 
present fears. On the feast of St. Eugenius, his patron, he 
spoke of his projects to the College of Cardinals. It could 
not be reconciled, he stated, ‘‘with the sacred duties of our 
apostolic ministry if external obstacles or the fear of false in- 
terpretations or misunderstandings of our intentions and pur- 
poses, all of which are directed to what is good, were to hold 
us back from the exercise of that salutary office of peace which 
is proper to the Church.’’ He then referred to the steps he 
had taken to make known to certain Governments ‘‘the 
anxiety which the situation was causing us and our fear lest 
the international dissensions become aggravated to the point 
of terrible conflict.’’ By way of encouragement he added that 
his advances had been received sympathetically by the 
Governments in question and had not unnaturally evoked the 
gratitude of their peoples, who desired nothing more de- 
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cidedly than peace. The initiative of the Holy Father has 
been greeted with approval by both Catholics and non-Catho- 
lics alike. A significant testimony to the Holy Father’s in- 
fluence was provided by Admiral Horthy, the Hungarian 
Regent, not himself a Catholic, on the occasion of the open- 
ing of Parliament at Budapest (June 14th). ‘There is no 
war to-day,’’ he stated, ‘‘because every leader of a European 
State knows that war would lead to a complete annihilation 
of our civilization.’’ There were no problems, he continued, 
which could not be solved in a peaceful way: the nations 
must sit round the conference table and discuss peaceably 
and with good will every question which contained the germ 
of possible conflict. ‘‘In my opinion,’’ so ran his conclusion, 
‘‘it would be the happiest solution if the highest and most un- 
selfish moral authority in the world, His Holiness the Pope, 
would propose to the Great Powers a conference to settle all 


present disagreements.”’ 


The Elusive Pact 


HE fact that the Moscow negotiations are taking so long 

a time may have one or two fortunate effects. It should 
show the Russian-minded in this country that an agreement 
with Russia is not such an easy matter after all: it may also 
show the German Press, which speaks of Britain going cap 
in hand to Stalin, that it is taking a fairly lengthy time to 
doff its headgear. We have insisted before this—and our 
opinion is not in the least altered—that any pact or alliance 
with the Soviet would be unfortunate, and might well prove 
disastrous. If the Soviet chooses to give a guarantee to 
Poland or Rumania in case of attack, that is another thing, 
though these two countries do not seem enthusiastic about it. 
There are strong reasons for thinking that Russia is in diffi- 
cult internal circumstances so that, even had she the will to 
help, her help would be worth very little. Quite apart from 
this, co-operation with a Government which is frankly and 
revoltingly atheistic and has been responsible for the greatest 
horrors throughout the world during the last twenty years, 
remains unthinkable to the Christian mind. In this country 
we are so far removed from Russia and have seen so little of 
its atrocities that many Englishmen find it hard to understand 
the manner in which all the neighbouring States regard that 
country. Even after the English guarantee, the Poles have 
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no desire for Soviet assistance except by way of material and 
munitions. The Rumanian attitude is similar. Were the 
question not so serious, one might smile at the spectacle of 
a Russian guarantee being imposed upon the three Baltic 
States when those States declare explicitly that they have 
not the slightest use for such a guarantee and would regard 
it, in fact, as a hostile act. 


The Baltic States 


HE three States in question are creations of the closing 

year of the War, namely, Finland, Estonia, and Latvia. 
The position they occupy is of considerable strategic impor- 
tance. Control of their ports would give Germany an almost 
complete mastery in the Baltic Sea; and Soviet experts 
imagine that a future attack on Russia would be more likely 
to come through their territory than across Poland, partly 
because the ground is more suitable for military operations. 
It is said of Hindenburg that he wanted these States for Ger- 
many at the Peace Congress of Brest-Litovsk and, when asked 
his reason, asserted that he needed them ‘‘for the manceuvr- 
ing of my left wing in the next war.’’ Unfortunately for the 
Soviet, these Baltic States have their own point of view which 
is very definite. On June 7th Mr. Chamberlain stated in the 
House of Commons that the Government ‘“‘had received 
several communications from the Governments of Finland, 
Estonia and Latvia, indicating that in view of their inten- 
tion to maintain strict neutrality, they did not wish to receive 
a guarantee.’’ On the same day, the President of Finland 
declared that his country did not want to be dragged into 
‘the whirlpool of the Great Powers’ policies,’’ and would de- 
fend itself against any such attempt. These States have no 
particular liking for Germany, for they know that a German 
victory in the War would have reduced them to the condition 
of German provinces, but, on the other hand, they have no 
affection for Russia, of which, perforce, they were once part, 
and have a positive detestation for Communism which they 
can appreciate far more realistically than any Englishman, 
since they live nearer to it. Their one hope is to remain 
strictly neutral and not to be interfered with from either side : 
consequently, they wish to be ‘‘inoffensive.’’ They are in the 
awkward position of the nut in the nutcracker: happy only 
as long as the two ends of that domestic article do not come 
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together in friendship or in enmity. The Baltic States fear, 
as Poland fears, though to a smaller degree, that closer as- 
sociation with Soviet Russia would stimulate the develop- 
ment of Communism in their own territories and might soon 
bring about internal revolution. Further, they cannot rid 
themselves of the suspicion that it is precisely this that the 
Soviet wants. 


The Spanish Peninsula 
HE position of Italy has been described as that of a 
‘‘splendid second’’ to Germany in the arrangement of 

the Axis. German circles, it must be admitted, have been 

less gallant and referred to the Duce as the Gauleiter von 

Italien: and there are broad indications that many Italians 

are not too happy at playing second fiddle to that particular 

first, and would prefer to be in another orchestra altogether. 

It is far less clear that Spain wishes to play, or is likely to 

play, a modest third. After a prolonged and embittered war 

it is natural that many young Spaniards should dream of fur- 
ther adventure: it takes time to forget the bugle-call and 
patiently to beat swords into the ploughshare. But General 

Franco is impressing upon all Spaniards the need their 

country has for peace and reconstruction. ‘‘I want Spain to 

become a fortress,’’ he told them recently, ‘‘but not so that 
she may plunge herself into any mad adventures. I want her 
to become a fortress for peace.’’ Only a few days ago General 

Aranda, who is leading an official delegation to Berlin, as- 

serted that the Caudillo desires to reconstruct Spain with the 

help of Spaniards only. Spain is willing, he continued, to 
show her gratitude to Italy and Germany, but she will not 
assume any obligation towards a foreign country other than 
those of commercial or cultural treaties. The new treaty with 

Portugal was thoroughly welcome because it made the Penin- 

sula secure from foreign intervention. This should be cheer- 

ing news to those timid ones who refuse to see in General 

Franco anything more than a minor official of the Axis 

Powers, and it also presents a broad hint that these Powers 

should not entertain false expectations. Dr. Salazar’s refer- 

ences to the time-honoured friendship between Portugal 
and England which, in spite of the strain imposed upon it 
during the Spanish war, had emerged from that struggle 
stronger and more durable than ever, will do much to dis- 
countenance the facile assumption that the two Peninsula 
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Powers are unfriendly to this country. Both in the inter- 
national field, as also in that of internal politics and recon- 
struction, Dr. Salazar’s achievements have been magnificent : 
they have not attracted the full notice they deserve precisely 
because they have been realized with the minimum of adver- 
tisement and display, and in full accord with the sound prin- 
ciples of Christian social thinking. 


So Near and Yet so Far 

THINKER with some belief in the goodness of human 
f, sisaia might have considered, twenty or thirty years ago, 
that the victory over distance achieved by air-travel and the 
wireless would have increased men’s chances of understand- 
ing and sympathizing with one another. Growing facilities 
for travel abroad, he might have added, would surely have 
the same harmonious effect. The establishment of Olympic 
Games, the spread of international sport, might have seemed 
to inaugurate a new kind of entente cordiale. Unhappily, 
his forecast would have proved untrue. In a recent book on 
Mexico, ‘‘Robbery under Law,’’ Mr. Evelyn Waugh sug- 
gests that the three most travelled peoples—Germans, Ameri- 
cans and British—are the three most cordially disliked. Most 
English people, he says, are well disposed towards Egyptians 
because they have never seen any: whereas nearly all Egyp- 
tian villagers dislike Englishmen precisely because they have 
seen a number of them. A certain remoteness, this author 
considers, is essential for mutual understanding and respect. 
It was hoped that sport would distract men’s minds from 
politics; actually politics are allowed to embitter sport. In 
a recent football match between two officially friendly 
countries, there were a number of incidents which almost 
created a minor diplomatic problem. The game developed 
into a running fight ; blows were exchanged amid the cheers 
and hisses of the crowd. After the match the visitors were 
almost mobbed, their omnibus was stoned, and their national 
flag torn to ribbons. Solemn cabinet ministers were heard to 
agree with the crowd’s verdict. The Minister for Physical 
Training asserted that the visitors did not deserve to win; 
The Minister of War that they had not played football at all ; 
and, finally, the Minister for Social Policy contrasted the 
match with a previous one played against an English team 
in which, to use the Minister’s words, ‘‘everyone, from goal- 
keeper to outside left, was a gentleman.’’ In Bohemia and 
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Moravia all sporting events except horse-racing were for- 
bidden during the month of June. The reason is that they 
have been made the occasion for popular Czech demonstra- 
tions which cannot easily be controlled. Gone is the spirit 
of friendly rivalry. The game is no longer as important as 
the player of the game, or at least as the nationality of that 
player. 


Home Again 


HE welcome accorded to Their Majesties on their re- 

turn to London was as sincere as any given to them in 
the far-flung Dominion of Canada or the United States. 
Theirs was a long and arduous journey, not unattended by 
great interest and novel experiences and warmed, of course, 
by enthusiastic receptions, more cordial even than had been 
anticipated. Their visit has pointed many lessons, for 
example, the loyalty that kingship can still evoke and the 
sense of common traditions and ideals in the two halves of 
the North American continent. What impressed the citizens 
of that world was not merely the fact that an English king was 
paying it his first visit, but particularly the gracious and un- 
assuming spirit in which the Royal visitors walked and talked 
with those they met. Speaking at the Guildhall (June 23rd) 
His Majesty was happily able to bring forward as the first 
and deepest of his experiences the realization that ‘‘even in 
this age of machines and mass production the strength of 
human feeling was still the most potent of all the forces affect- 
ing world affairs’’—a tribute to the genuine human feeling 
he had encountered during the long tour, and a healthy re- 
minder that beneath the crises of to-day, heightened as they 
are by propaganda, the minds of men remain what they have 
always been, anxious for peace and ready to respond to a 
human appeal. This ideal of peace was before the minds of 
the King and Queen throughout their visit : and it was voiced 
in the King’s farewell speech to Canada as in his address at 
the Guildhall. It was prominent, tco, in the expressed pur- 
pose of his voyage, which he and his consort accomplished 
with such whole-heartedness and so overwhelming a success, 
namely, ‘‘to serve the ideals of the Commonwealth, to foster 
its sane and wholesome faith, to show that its headship exists 
to-day as a potent force for promoting peace and good will 
among mankind.”’ 
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“THE MONTH,” 
JULY, 1864 — JULY, 1939 


ITH the present number THE MONTH enters upon 

its fourth quarter of a century. It has attained the 

venerable age of seventy-five. This is something 
more than the ‘‘three score years and ten’’ allotted as the pro- 
verbial span of human life, and considerably more than the 
average existence of a periodical. Further, its record has been 
a continuous one although there was a short era when it failed 
to live up to the promise contained in its name and was issued 
in double numbers six times a year. This period of desertion 
was not, however, a long one: it lasted from the beginning of 
1871 until the end of 1873. Before it, and ever since, the 
promise has been fulfilled. Cover and type and format, the 
number of pages and the price have varied : even the title— 
in a manner familiar to the late nineteenth century—has 
evolved from the more complicated to the relatively simple, 
though the word ‘‘MONTH”’ was never absent from it. Sub- 
Stantially, it is the very same periodical. May we be par- 
doned, therefore, if to-day we turn back to remember and re- 
tell something of its earlier history ? 

THE MONTH made its first appearance in July, 1864, as the 
result of a wish expressed on many sides for the foundation 
of a Catholic review which should occupy a middle place be- 
tween the quarterly Dublin Review, then in its twenty-ninth 
year of issue, and weekly papers such as The Tablet and 
Register.’ For the first year of its existence the new periodi- 

1 Father John Gerard, S.J., Editor of THz Montn, writing in December, 
1902, to commemorate the hundredth volume, under the title ‘‘A ‘Century’ 
and a Retrospect’’ (Vol. C, pp. 561—567), referred in a footnote to some earlier 
Catholic periodicals as enumerated in five articles in The Tablet (January 29, 
to February 26, 1881). One of the publications there mentioned presents some 
points of interest, namely, The Weekly Register, in which are united Dolman’s 
Magazine, and the Weekly and Monthly Orthodox. This first appeared on 
August 4, 1849, and ceased to exist on January 26th in the following year. It 
is claimed, however, that this journal was continued under the title of The 
Catholic Register and Magazine: The Weekly (later The Monthly) Register 
also asserted that it was descended from the magazine above described. ‘‘Over 
and above all this,’’ wrote Father Gerard, ‘‘it appears not impossible that the 
influence of the same protean journal may have left its mark on THE MONTH 
as well. On the title-page of the volume in which all the numbers of the 
older Weekly Register are bound together, appears a device of St. George and 


the Dragon which, though not the same as that of which we shall have to 
make frequent mention, may, perhaps, have suggested its adoption.”’ 
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cal was edited, not by a Jesuit Father, but by a lady, Miss 
Fanny Margaret Taylor, who had been a companion of 
Florence Nightingale during the Crimean War, and who 
afterwards, under the religious name of Mother Magdalen 
Taylor, established the Society of the Poor Servants of the 
Mother of God.’ It is clear, however, that from the com- 
mencement the Fathers of the Society were closely associated 
with the work. The earliest pages of the first number con- 
tained an article entitled ‘‘A Few Words for Mary Stuart,”’ 
from the pen of Father Henry Coleridge, S.J., its first Jesuit 
Editor-to-be. 

Mother Taylor was careful to disclaim any important share 
in the launching of the new project. A letter of hers to Father 
Matthew Russell, S.J., published later in The Irish Monthly 
for January, 1895, gives her too modest estimate of the part 
she played. 


I consider [she wrote] the real founder was Father 
Gallwey. He took the greatest interest in its start. So 
did Father Coleridge, whom I then knew only by corre- 
spondence. After the first number was out, I heard too 
many rivals were in the field, so I wanted to stop; but 
Father Gallwey urged me on, and before No. 3, I think, 
was published, he told me he hoped the Society would 
take it over, and asked me to carry it on pro tem. 

So I was only an avant-courier. Father Coleridge, I 
think, wrote for each number; Cardinal Newman took it 
up from the first and called on me that summer about it. 
Father Gallwey got James Doyle to design the cover, 
and it was he, J.D., who suggested the name ‘‘MonrTH.”’ 
I have only three numbers of 1864 before me. I see an 
article by your uncle in No. 3. Did I really carry it on 
for a year? I know the time seemed very long and very 
hard.” 

The Jesuits, when they finally took it over [so con- 
tinues Mother Taylor’s letter] paid all expenses from the 
beginning, i.e., printing, paper and such articles as we 


1A Life of Mother Taylor, written by Father Francis C. Devas, S.J., was 
published in 1927 by Messrs. Burns, Oates & Washbourne. 

2 From 1862 to 1871 Miss Taylor was also Proprietor and Editor of The 
Lamp, a Catholic magazine to which, among many others, Fathers Gallwey 
and Goldie, S.J., were frequent contributors. Father Gerard, in the article 
already mentioned, attributes the original cover-design and the suggestion of 
the name to Richard Doyle, of Punch fame. This is incorrect and was rectified 
in Father Gavin's ‘Memoirs of Father Gallwey.” 
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had to pay for... I consider THE Monrtu the child of the 
Society for, as I say, it would have died as soon as it was 
born, had it not been for Father Gallwey. 


The opening issue of the new periodical presented itself 
as THE MonrtqH, an illustrated Magazine of Literature, Science 
and Art." In spite of the adjective, however, there were no 
illustrations in the first number, but the second to the twelfth 
contained each a full-page wood-engraving contributed by a 
young artist, Walter Crane: these illustrated a story or a 
poem and are definitely of the period. The publishers were 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co.: the price was one shilling. On 
the cover was the design of St. George and the Dragon which 
has been already mentioned. For the first number this was 
enclosed within a firm border, like the rim of a cart-wheel, 
and under it ran the motto, ‘‘St. George for Merrie England.”’ 
There were eighty pages, of demy octavo size, which, in the 
second issue, rose to ninety-six and were increased in the fol- 
lowing year to 110. St. George retained his place on the 
cover until 1882, though the legend underneath had long 
since had to make way for a table of contents. The Saint re- 
appeared in 1897, but only for a short period : for in 1901 his 
place was taken by an allegorical design with symbols of the 
Seasons of the year, which left space for a full list of articles 
beneath. The present arrangement with which readers have 
been for so long familiar, was introduced in 1913 by the late 
Father Joseph Keating. 

A glance at the very first number, that of July, 1864, re- 
vealed seven items which might justly be included under the 
heading of ‘‘Literature and Art,’’ though the term ‘“‘scientific’’ 
could scarcely be invoked as yet. These were: a piece 
of historical criticism by Father Henry Coleridge, which 
examined Froude’s treatment of Mary Queen of Scots; a short 
elegiac poem by ‘‘Barry Cornwall’’; the first instalments of 
two serial stories, one of which—‘‘Constance Sherwood,’’ by 
Lady Georgiana Fullerton—was to run through both the first 
and second volumes of THE MONTH well into the third; an 
account of the French salon for 1864, some personal recollec- 


1 This was not the first appearance of a review with this name. In July, 
1851, was published the first and last number of ‘‘The Month, edited by Albert 
Smith, with illustrations by John Leech,’’ a small, square octavo of 480 pages 
and costing six shillings. Further changes in the title of our periodical may 
be noticed here. From 1865—1873 it was called: THe Montn, a Magazine and 
Review ; from 1874—1881 THe MontuH anp Catuotic Review; from 1882— 
1897 THE Montn, a Catholic Magazine and Review; from 1897—1913 THE 
Montu, a Catholic Magazine; and, finally, as at present, THz Montn. 
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tions of Geneva and its environs, and, finally, an article on 
the Gheel House for the Insane. The contributions were, in 
some cases, initialled, but none are signed. Fiction was 
prominent, each number containing two stories or story-in- 
stalments—sometimes even a third: there was also a good 
deal of verse. Foreign inspiration is noticeable, though this 
was to be anticipated. ‘‘Pay for the Ounces: a Legend of 
Italy,’’ ‘‘The Beauty of the First Empire,’”’ ‘‘A Wedding at 
St. Denis,’’ ‘‘The Concordat of 1801,’’ ‘Only across the 
Channel’’ : these are a few titles chosen at random from the 
first six numbers. They tell of a world that has long since 
been transformed, of an atmosphere not easy to recapture : 
they were composed while France was still under an Emperor, 
before the Franco-Prussian War, and prior to the final unifi- 
cation of Italy and Germany. When they were penned, the 
restoration of the hierarchy was of recent memory, and the 
first Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster was still alive. 
Mention of Cardinal Wiseman may introduce us to some 
of THE MonTH’s earliest contributors. Among them can be 
recalled Miss Bessie Rayner Parkes, later the mother of Mr. 
Hilaire Belloc and Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, Denis Florence 
McCarthy and the poet, Aubrey de Vere. The last-named 
wrote, in May, 1865, to Miss Taylor enclosing a poem which 
he hoped ‘‘may be in time for the June number which, I fear 
from what you tell me, will be the latest number edited by 
you. I rejoice to hear that THE MONTH has been a great suc- 
cess.’’ Cardinal Wiseman contributed to the third number 
an article, half-essay and half-narrative, entitled ‘‘The Ancient 
Saints of God : a French Officer’s Story.’’ It is in the Fabiola 
vein and tells how, during the siege of Rome, a young officer 
had a miraculous escape from death and happened to be stand- 
ing at that moment on a spot which was immediately over 
the memorial of SS. Abdon and Sennen in the catacomb be- 
neath. This must be one of the last things the Cardinal ever 
wrote, for the March issue of the following year opened with 
a verse tribute to his memory: he had died on February 15, 
1865. A second, but posthumous, article appeared in the April 
number of that year, squeezed in between generous slices 
of ‘‘Constance Sherwood,’’ which dealt with researches of the 
Kentish Archzological Society, of which the Cardinal had 
been a member, concerning a passport system ‘‘of a very 
severe kind which was then (in 1630) adopted at the transit 
ports to the Continent under the direction of the Commis- 


sioners of Passage.”’ 
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Far more closely associated with THE MONTH in its earliest 
years, and indeed until 1881, the year in which Father Cole- 
ridge retired from the editorship, was John Henry Newman. 
“It is undoubtedly the greatest distinction of which THE 
MONTH can boast,’’ wrote Father Gerard, ‘‘that ‘The Dream 
of Gerontius’ made its first appearance in its pages (May and 
June, 1865).’’ There it begins, on page 415 of the second 
volume : 

JESU, MARIA—I am near to death, 
And Thou art calling me; 


Novissima hora est; and I fain would sleep. 
The pain has wearied me. . . Into Thy hands, 
O Lord, into Thy hands... 


Millions are familiar with the poem, particularly in the form 
in which it has been set to music by Sir Edward Elgar. 

Newman gave the manuscript to Miss Taylor, whom he had 
known for many years, when she asked him for a further con- 
tribution. He had already composed some handfuls of say- 
ings for earlier issues, of which something will be said in a 
moment. The story which appeared in a magazine and was 
accorded a wide currency, that the manuscript was rescued by 
a distressed editor from the waste-paper basket to which its 
author had consigned it, seems to have grown out of all pro- 
portion in the telling. Quite probably Newman spoke of the 
fate which might ultimately have come its way had not the 
harassed editor come a’begging for a contribution. Aubrey 
de Vere has left it on record that Newman informed him that, 
having written the poem on a sudden impulse, he had put it 
aside and forgotten all about it: he discovered it later when 
searching for an article for THE MonrtH. Father H. Tristram, 
in ‘‘Newman and his Friends,’’ alludes to the composition of 
“‘Gerontius’’ as follows: ‘‘On January 17, 1865, Newman, 
compelled by a sudden inspiration, began to write ‘The Dream 
of Gerontius’ and completed it in three weeks. It first ap- 
peared in the May and June numbers of THE MonTH. When 
he published it as a whole, he added the following dedication : 

Fratri desideratissimo 
Joanni Joseph Gordon 
Oratorii S.P.N. Presbytero 
Cujus anima in refrigerium 
J.H.N. 
in die Comm. Omn. Fid. Def. 1865. 
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When ‘The Dream’ was included in ‘Verses on Various Oc- 
casions,’ this dedication was dropped, as the entire volume 
was dedicated to Badeley. It is the only one of Newman’s 
dedications addressed to a person who was no longer alive 


at the time of the dedication.’ * 
During the first year or so of THE MONTH’s existence, 


Newman wrote regularly a page or two of short aphorisms 
under the general title of ‘‘Saints of the Desert’’ : the sayings 
were pithy and to the point, as may be seen from the follow- 
ing extracts : 
It is told of a certain senior, that he wished to have 
a cucumber. When he had got it, he hung it up in his 
sight, and would not touch it, lest appetite should have 
the mastery of him. Thus he did penance for his wish. 


A sportsman fell in with Abbot Antony, when 
pleasantly conversing with his brethren, and was scan- 
dalized. 

The old man said: ‘‘Put an arrow on the string, and 
bend your bow.’’ He did so. 

Then Antony said: ‘‘Bend it more’’; and he bent it 
more. 

Antony said: ‘‘More still.’’ He answered: ‘‘I shall 
break it.”’ 

Then said Antony: ‘This will befall the brethren, if 
their minds are always on the stretch.”’ 


Abbot Arsenius used to say : I have often had to repent 
of speaking ; never of keeping silence. 


These contributions, not of great moment in themselves, 
earned a distinction which was probably unique in the experi- 
ence of their illustrious author, that of being parodied in 
Punch. This appeared on March 10, 1866, with this dedica- 
tion : 
SAYINGS OF THE FATHERS OF THE DESSERT 


Dedicated with feelings of the greatest possible respect to an 
eminent contributor to THE MONTH 


I. 
“It is certain,’’ quoth PAROBOOTEIUS the deacon, ‘‘that 
there was a great Bishop of Hippo, who used to review books.’’ 
‘‘True,’’ replied Abbot JOCOSUS, ‘‘but no one has in conse- 
quence accused him of being Hippo-critical.”’ 


1 London, 1933, pp. 108—109. 
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I. 

The hermit HORNERIUS was seated alone, at Christmas time 
in a corner of his cell. A pie was on his knees. Clenching the 
four fingers of his right hand, he, by the aid of his thumb, ex- 
tracted a large dried raisin, and looking upwards, exclaimed, 
‘‘What a good boy am I.’’ But he ate not the plum. 


Iv. 
‘*Let us retire to our pallets,’’ said the DEACON SOMNOLEN- 


TUM-CAPUT. 
‘‘Nay, let us abide here yet a while,’’ suggested the MONK 


TARDUS. 

‘‘There are still some embers, it were wise to place the sauce- 
pan thereupon,’’ quoth Abbot Avidumventer. ‘‘Let us take a 
slight meal before we depart.”’ 

(To be discontinued.)* 


With the definite taking over of THE MONTH by the Fathers 
of the Society, its character naturally began to alter. More 
serious articles, theological and philosophical in nature, 
though couched in non-technical language, are in evidence. 
Not that the literary or general character of THE MONTH was 
ever lost. Far from it. But from now onwards we find the 
names of distinguished members of the English Province re- 
curring with a constant rhythm that speaks of their devoted- 
ness to the Catholic written cause. Among them a few may 
be here commemorated: Father Henry Coleridge, already 
mentioned as THE MoNTH’s first S.J. Editor, whose list of 
articles occupies just four columns of a closely-printed index, 
with at least fifty articles to each one of the columns: Father 
Richard F. Clarke, the second editor, the span of whose con- 
tributions ranges from 1870 to 1900: Father John Gerard, 
whose MONTH associations were even more extended, starting 
in 1867 and enduring until 1912: Father Sydney F. Smith, a 
contributor for more than fifty years, whose first article was 
printed in July, 1869, and whose last effort was as recent in 
date as November, 1920: Father John Pollen, active in its 
columns from 1887 until 1924: Father Joseph Keating, editor 
from 1912 till his much-regretted death scarcely a third of a 
year ago. All these have passed to their reward after long 
and valued service to THE MONTH, as well as in many another 
sphere of Christian endeavour. Of contributors of long stand- 
ing whose pen is still available, two only shall be mentioned 


1 Cf. Father Gerard, S.J., ‘‘A ‘Century’ and a Retrospect,’’ Vol. C, p. 566. 
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out of the many who thoroughly merit this meed of honour : 
Father Herbert Thurston, the doyen of Catholic writers, 
whose writing commenced in March, 1878, with remarks upon 
‘*Teutonic English and its Debasers,’’ and who has taken a 
more recent stick to Cambridge dons and Seventh-Day Ad- 
ventists; and Father C. C. Martindale, whose articles have 
bridged already the not inconsiderable gulf of thirty-five years. 

I hope it will not seem ungenerous if the several names 
chosen for particular mention can all be followed by the twin 
initials S.J. Others have helped, and helped valiantly. With- 
out their aid THE MONTH might never have been initiated : 
and their assistance and encouragement have made it possible 
for THE MoNnrH to continue its task of presenting and defend- 
ing Catholic truth. Time does not allow us here to indicate 
the manner in which the differing trend of articles has mani- 
fested the need of defence of this Catholic truth in different 
decades. During the latter half of the nineteenth century 
science was the aggressor, or that pseudo-knowledge that 
blustered arrogantly in borrowed scientific plumes. Angli- 
can controversy was most necessary: the position of the 
Church was challenged, misunderstood. The needs of the 
time are revealed in the following titles of articles by Father 
Gerard: ‘‘The New Genesis’ (January, 1889), ‘‘Missing 
Links’’ (November, 1889), and ‘‘The Wily Jesuit’’ (March, 
1897)—or of Father Sydney Smith: ‘‘Anglicans on Church 
Authority’’ (August, 1892), “‘Rome’s Witness against Angli- 
can Orders’’ (July, 1893), and ‘‘The Primitive Church and 
the See of Peter’’ (June, 1894). In more recent years it has 
been the need of a Christian basis for peace and international 
co-operation, the danger to the world of Communist propa- 
ganda, along with the rapidly developing heresy of State and 
Race, that have provided the greatest problems of the post- 
War years and have been ably exposed and refuted in these 
pages. 

For the sake of completeness a little may be said about the 
various changes in the format. The gradual evolution of the 
title has already been discussed. With the year 1871 came a 
new departure. THE MONTH became a bi-monthly, issuing 
double numbers six times a year, each of which contained 188 
pages and cost half a crown. With the beginning of 1874, 
monthly publication was resumed: but the form was altered 
from demy to royal octavo : the pages, slightly larger in area, 
averaged 130 per issue, but with occasional variations in either 
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direction. Because of this enlargement, the number of volumes 
rose from two to three each year. The price was now two 
shillings : but in 1879 it was once more raised to half a crown, 
the number of pages being increased to 152. In 1881, Father 
Richard Clarke, the new editor, reverted to the two shillings 
level and tried the experiment, which did not survive its year 
of inception, namely, 1882, of presenting with each alternate 
number a portrait of a saint, accompanied by a short 
biography. 

St. Ignatius, St. Francis Xavier, St. Philip Neri, St. 
Thomas Aquinas, St. Francis of Assisi and St. Charles Bor- 
romeo were thus commemorated. No seventh saint joined the 
company of these six, the project was abandoned. In 1897 
it was resolved, to use the expression of Father Gerard, ‘‘to 
revert to the sweet simplicity of the original shilling,’’ the 
number of volumes became two per annum, and the total of 
pages was restricted to 112. Since then there has been little 
alteration in cost or format: the price did rise owing to the 
difficulties created by the European War, but it has since re- 
descended to its reasonable and indeed modest level. One last 
word as regards the general policy. The poets have waged 
a varying campaign with THE MonTH. In its early numbers 
they were prominent, as is evident at once from names like 
those of Newman and Aubrey de Vere. For fifteen years, 
between the turn of the century and 1914, they were outlawed, 
as Plato insisted that they should be from any self-respecting 
community. Soon after Father Keating took full charge of 
THE MONTH’s destinies they were re-admitted, no doubt under 
promise of the best of behaviour: the new editor of 1912 was 
himself a poet of no undistinguished kind. 

Most of what has been said in this glance backwards over 
seventy-five years has concerned the earliest days of THE 
MontH. That was natural enough for, once established, its 
record has been, if not entirely without event, free at least 
from those more startling vicissitudes experienced by some of 
its contemporaries in other lands. It has endeavoured—we 
trust with some real measure of success—to uphold the stan- 
dard of Catholic truth with dignity, restraint and courage, and 
to be mindful ever of its own Society’s maxim which would 
direct all activity Ad Majorem Dei Gloriam. This has been 
its constant endeavour in the past, is its purpose to-day and, 
please God, will ever remain its aim. 

Possibly the best manner in which this retrospect may be 
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concluded is by reference to a series of articles written by 
Father Gerard in the first four numbers for 1903.’ The inten- 
tion was a double one, namely that of giving some account of 
what the originators of THE MonrTH had in mind, and also of 
placing upon record ‘‘the signal assistance they received from 
Dr. Newman, as he then was, both in advice as to the line 
to be adopted, and in frank and friendly criticism of what was 
actually done, as well as by material co-operation which mani- 
fested his interest in the labours of its staff, and particularly of 
his friend, Father Coleridge, the first Jesuit Editor.’’ 

The articles of Father Gerard contain letters of Newman 
dating from 1864 to 1881 (there is a final one from 1888) and 
printed in THE MonTH columns by kind permission of Father 
William Neville, of the Birmingham Oratory, the Cardinal’s 
literary executor. The appearance of the Cornhill Magazine 
in 1860, under the editorship of Thackeray, had begun a new 
era for monthly literature, and it was desirable that Catholics 
should not remain unrepresented. The influence of the Corn- 
hill is to be traced, perhaps, in the rather sombre brownish 
cover in which THE MoNnrTH first appeared. The project was 
discussed. Newman was not over-optimistic. ‘‘Catholics are 
not a reading set,’’ he wrote (June 29, 1864). Once the maga- 
zine had been launched, in July, 1864, as we have seen, it was 
desirable that it should not continue in private hands: it 
needed a more permanent backing. Writing to Father Gall- 
wey (February 26, 1865) Newman outlined his idea of what 
such a Catholic periodical should be: 


A magazine, then, which, without effort or pretence, 
in a natural way, took part in all the questions of the 
day, not hiding that it was Catholic to the backbone, but 
showing a real good will towards the institutions of the 
country, so far forth as they did not oppose Catholic 
truths and interests, showing that it understood them and 
could sympathize in them, and showing all this in the 
medium of good English, would create in the public mind 
a feeling of respect and deference for the opinion of the 
Catholic body which at present does not exist. 


But he was inclined to be hesitant. ‘‘As to the direct inculca- 
tion of Catholic truth, as such, in such a periodical, I should 


? Vol. CI, January, pp. 1—16; February, pp. 113—129; March, pp. 225— 
240; April, pp. 337—352. 
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dread its effect.’’ ‘‘It seems to me that what is to be aimed at, 
is to lay a Catholic foundation of thought—and no founda- 
tion is above ground: and next, to lay it with Protestant 
bricks : I mean to use as far as possible Protestant parties and 
schools in doing so, as St. Paul at Athens appealed to the 
Altar of ‘the Unknown God.’ ”’ 

It should not, he considered in a later note (April 28, 1865), 
be a periodical of ‘‘light literature’’ : but it ought not to intro- 
duce theological subjects. In the same letter he expressed a 
somewhat timid willingness to assist. ‘‘I cannot say more 
than this, viz., that, if I do anything that is likely to suit 
you, you shall have the refusal of it.’’ ‘‘Theology, even when 
introduced, should always be in undress,’’ he insisted with 
Father Coleridge (June 16, 1865). He believed—it was truer 
then than now—‘‘that the whole of revelation can be made 
more or less palatable to English common sense,’’ and added 
that to go ‘‘beyond the line of English common sense would 
be a great mistake in a Magazine.’”’ He is envisaging obvi- 
ously a Protestant reading public. 

He showed his readiness to help through criticism and com- 
ment. He finds Father Coleridge’s review of Dr. Pusey’s 
‘‘Eirenicon’’ ‘‘ably written and effective,’ though ‘‘Pusey 
complains that, instead of meeting his proposition, it is per- 
sonal’’ (November 22, 1865), and, referring to an article on 
*‘Dr. Pusey as a Controversialist,’’ in December, 1865, from 
the same pen, suggests that it is ‘‘very ably written, and I 
don’t know how he can answer it. But still, I thought it 
harsh’’ (December 11, 1865). 

Some years later, Newman wrote: ‘‘You have had a good 
many capital articles lately, and I think you must be making 
way, especially from the tone of the Protestant Press’’ (June 
30, 1869). The Spectator had written on June 5th of that year 
as follows : ; 


We notice with considerable interest THE MONTH, 
which, all our readers may not be aware, is a Roman 
Catholic periodical. It certainly is not open to the re- 

_ proach, made not without some reason against some of 
these publications, of a want of literary interest. There is 
a very appreciative criticism of ‘*Thackeray as a 
Humourist,’’ and a temperate though necessarily a some- 
what hostile review of Mr. Lecky’s ‘History of Euro- 
pean Morals.”’ 
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Even criticism of his own position, as revealed in the ‘‘Gram- 
mar of Assent,’’ did not diminish Newman’s interest in THE 
MonTH and his kindly affection for its promoters. Referring 
to Father Harper’s ‘‘prolonged battery upon the book,”’ 
Father Coleridge could write: ‘‘I fear he [Father Harper] 
hurt Newman much who, however, always spoke of him with 
wonderful kindness.’? And Newman himself, writing to the 
Editor, assured him that ‘‘if I am to be fried, kinder hands 
than yours and Father Harper’s could not have been selected’”’ 
(April 13, 1870). 

So ends a small and, be it hoped, a not inappropriate retro- 
spect. It has been a pleasure to turn the pages of the past. 
May this simple remembrance help us to be true to traditions 
which link us with earlier days, and stir and encourage us to 
continue for the future a work sanctioned and hallowed by 


those traditions! 
THE EDITOR. 


“Virgo Fidelis” 


HE rode not with Him when, a King, He rode 
’Mid tossing palms and thunders of acclaim, 
Nor stood on Thabor when the inner flame 
Of Godhead white through face and garment glowed 
But when the Father, wroth with sinners, showed 
His love no more, and men, hating His name, 
O’erwhelmed Him in a sea of woe and shame— 
Ah, then, His mother by His cross abode. 


Her Heart, sword-pierced, more loyal as more tried 
In this last test, God’s trust did not belie, 
’Twas hers to stand and see her loved one die, 
’Twas hers when He had left her to abide. 
How gladly had she mounted to His side 
If only love like hate could crucify ! 
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AN ITALIAN LOOKS AT EUROPE 


[Dr. Camillo Pellizzi, the author of this article, is a distinguished 
Italian scholar with many years’ experience of English life. He 
holds the Chair of Italian Language and Literature in the Univer- 
sity of London. He is also the author of the volume on Italy re- 
cently published by Longmans in the series ‘‘Ambassadors at 
Large,’’ consisting of studies in the recent history and foreign 
policies of the Chief Powers. Readers will, we are sure, be in- 
terested in his presentation of an Italian’s point of view. ] 


HAVE always felt the temptation to draw a parallel be- 
[v= the state of Italy during the closing years of the 
Middle Ages and that of Europe in our own day. I realize 
that this will sound quite unorthodox to the ears of any well- 
trained historian: yet I must confess that I enjoy history 


- mostly for what it certainly does not contain, viz., a clear les- 


son concerning the troubles and problems of the present time. 
Undoubtedly, the magistra vitae is, left to herself, a reticent 
and very ambiguous teacher: only through a generous use 
of our own imagination can we obtain from her any real and 
practical lesson; and then it will be very difficult indeed to 
discover what, in our conclusions, will be due to our imagina- 
tion and preferences, and what to the knowledge of historical 
facts. 

I very much wonder whether there was any lasting, in- 
soluble conflict of interests behind the endless rivalries and 
the subtle manoeuvring against one another of the Italian 
States of the fifteenth century. Were the successes of Florence 
fundamentally incompatible with those, let us say, of Milan; 
or the ‘‘expansionism’’ of Venice with that of Naples? I 
should feel fairly safe in giving a negative answer. Rivalries 
between similar (and, therefore, rival) powers had already 
been settled for the most part and in some manner or other, 
either through the decadence or subjugation of one of the 
parties to the conflict or through some more or less explicit 
division of zones of influence. No doubt, a form of economic 
competition survived between the great merchant, banking 
and industrial centres; yet we find that none of the gravest 
problems by which any of these powers came to be con- 
fronted—for example, the many seismic upheavals in Floren- 
tine economy—had either its ultimate or its strongest roots 
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in the economic competition or the political rivalry of other 
Italian States. In fact, the world at large was changing its 
shape and structure, and those conditions which so many 
Italians had in previous ages learnt to exploit to their own 
advantage, were gradually ceasing to exist : nevertheless, the 
internecine quarrels continued until the country became quite 
secondary in importance and was confined, so to speak, to 
the backwaters of history. It is true that the Mediterranean 
itself was also in process of becoming a backwater in world 
geography and was destined to remain in this condition until 
the opening of the Suez Canal. 

I wonder whether similar circumstances do not prevail to 
a large extent in modern Europe and may not be glimpsed in 
its present difficulties? The parallel might even be elaborated 
in greater detail. It is tempting to compare the Florentine 
State of those days with contemporary France; Venice with 
England; the militant Dukedom of Milan with Germany ; 
Genoa with Holland and Poland with Piedmont (here, I ad- 
mit, the parallel is a little vague or strained) ; Spain and Portu- 
gal I should like to compare with the kingdoms of Naples 
and Sicily as they then were; for an opposite number to 
modern Italy, to complete the picture, I suggest the Papal 
States and Rome. These comparisons, however, are obviously 
in closer association with my own imaginative efforts than is 
the general parallel between the microcosm of fifteenth-cen- 
tury Italy and the macrocosm of modern Europe. 

In certain respects the parallel does not seem to hold good. 
Whatever the rivalries between Italy’s princes and rulers in 
the Quattrocento, it is evident that a strong undercurrent of 
common habits, feelings and thoughts was noticeable through- 
out the length and breadth of the Italian Peninsula. There 
was a common and fairly well established literary language, 
a common religion, a common proud sentiment of the as- 
cendancy of Rome, and a thousand manners and customs 
which were to be found, with minor local variations, almost 
everywhere, from one end of the country to the other. We 
shall have to be far less exacting, or more broadminded, if 
we are to find in modern Europe a similar range of affinities. 
Yet, with a certain measure of good will, we may discover 
that the task is not a desperate one. It is true that we have 
no common language, but most of our languages belong to 
the so-called Aryan family : many of us know something of 
other European tongues besides our own, however imperfect 
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that knowledge may be. Further, we are divided between so 
many religious sects but in spite of this most of us owe some 
sort of allegiance to the Christian Faith. If our legal systems 
differ, there is none the less a family air which links them up 
with one another. And, after all, the European may travel 
to the most distant places of this continent without ever 
feeling that he is entirely in a foreign land and among foreign 
people. 

Profound differences in the political institutions of the 
various countries of Europe are doubtless real enough, just 
as they were a reality in the Italy of the Quattrocento. But, 
even here, a careful student of politics, if he can succeed in 
looking at things from above the level of his own personal 
preferences and allegiances, will notice that the whole of 
Europe, in each particular phase of her modern history, has 
reacted to the same general impulses and problems, although 
this reaction for a time at least, may have taken a number of 
different and even contradictory forms in the various 
countries. Very much the same phenomenon occurs within 
the confines of each country, although on a much smaller 
scale. In the post-War years a most unfortunate gulf has 
been allowed to form between two groups of European 
countries. Behind this division there are ideological reasons 
and economic factors. The ordinary man has been persuaded 
that the former differences will be the most difficult to over- 
come. Actually this is not correct. There are just as many 
points of variance between public life in France and Great 
Britain (not to speak of Russia) as there are between, let us 
say, Great Britain and Italy. It is largely a question of de- 
gree, the difference being one due to local conditions which 
no statesman could change in a day nor even in a century. 
The economic factors that lie behind the present schism in 
Europe would probably prove far more intractable. They 
are based on the fact that certain nations have less oppor- 
tunities than they could exploit for their own and the general 
welfare while others appear to have more. It is not a ques- 
tion of taking something away from A and passing it on to 
B; it is only that of letting B avail himself of certain possi- 
bilities which A controls and does not in fact make use of. 
As long, however, as A entertains any fear that B may exploit 
those possibilities, once he has laid hold on them, not merely 
for the purpose of improving the general welfare of the world 
but in order to impose his own power or purposes upon A, 
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it is clear that the latter will not look favourably on any such 
concession. 

The roots of the trouble, in Europe now as in Italy five 
centuries ago, are to be found both in the public and in the 
private aspects of the aggregate life of their composing ele- 
ments. Whatever the form of its constitution, it remains a 
fact that each European State is perfectly organized for rivalry 
with all other States, whereas it is very ill-equipped for col- 
laboration. Ultimately, every organ of every State has to 
justify its own existence and activity in terms of the benefit 
it brings to the nation to which it belongs, quite irrespective 
of the harm it may do, in the course of this, to other nations 
or to the world at large. The result is that every nation is 
thoroughly equipped for an international life that is com- 
pletely unsociable: and ill-prepared for any better sort of 
association. My own feeling is that even the League of 
Nations was (or is) a very second-rate palliative of this con- 
dition of things, and one which tended always to confuse the 
issue instead of treating the disease. I do not propose, how- 
ever, to enter here into this particular argument. 

It seems clear that no substantial change can be brought 
about in the international outlook without some substantial 
change in the internal constitution and functioning of each 
national State. This means that each national State should 
organize itself for international collaboration at least as much 
as it is already organized for international competition. I am 
afraid that this latter problem, were it to be faced squarely 
and effectively, would lead us far beyond the range of the so- 
called ‘‘public’’ institutions of each nation and would bring 
us to the very centre of what we have called, provisionally at 
least, the ‘‘private’’ aspect of that nation’s aggregate life. 
It would entail a different outlook upon many important mat- 
ters concerning property, production, commerce, and even 
education. A corporate society of European nations would 
involve the development of a corporate system within each of 
the component nations. Several living organisms cannot form 
a superior unity unless they are organically fit, within them- 
selves, to live as parts of that superior unity. 

On the other hand, merely to throw down existing frontiers 
and to organize a European Inter-State ex nihilo would lead 
to chaos or to very rudimentary forms of associate life. The 
harm done would be incalculable; the advantage attained, 
practically nil. The only alternative is to use the nations as 
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organic elements of the Inter-Nation. To this end each of 
them would have to maintain its distinct character and yet be 
organically suited to co-exist with the others. It is thought 
by many that present-day nationalism, especially when it 
extends its control over the economic field, is an obstacle 
to any hope of European integration. Personally, I consider 
the reverse to be true. It takes much less to organize a nation 
for rivalry than for collaboration: possibly a very intense 
and well perfected organization for this rivalry may be the 
first, and a necessary step towards the building up of a higher 
form of union and association. The suggestion has been re- 
cently made that certain States should give up their 
sovereignty, as it is at present exercised, in order to form 
themselves into a union which alone would be sovereign. 
This idea has not been brought forward for the purpose of 
achieving a European integration but rather to create a safe 
barrier behind which certain European States would feel them- 
selves better protected against others. Its realization would 
lead, therefore, to an even further break-up of European life. 
And, in any case, sovereignty is not at the root of the trouble; 
it is only one of the results of the real circumstances out of 
which the trouble arises. In the past it has been always, or 
mostly, the fear of a common enemy which has induced 
several smaller States to merge their separate sovereignties 
under the power of a federal organization. Now the European 
nations of to-day appear to suffer from the lack of a common 
enemy. If they could only be brought to feel that the real 
danger (and one which is much more serious than the mere 
presence of an enemy) is their perpetual and altogether aim- 
less hostility, this feeling alone would provide a foundation 
on which to build. 

Nothing more, however, than a foundation. For a real sys- 
tem of European peace would have to be at once something 
more and something less than a federation of States. Some- 
thing less, because each country should preserve its own politi- 
cal individuality in full, if the plan is not to be a mere Utopia ; 
and something more, because such a plan for collaboration 
would imply certain radical changes in each of the countries 
concerned. It has been often suggested that ‘‘integration”’ 
should be the result of a carefully arranged division of 
economic activities between nations; but this idea is imprac- 
ticable because it would tend to perpetuate and even to increase 
the present differences in the economic structure and develop- 
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ment of each nation. What is needed is a system which 
would leave every single nation free to develop her own 
economic life in all possible directions provided she wishes 
to, but in which international exchanges should be put under 
the control of public bodies endowed with permanent authority 
and responsibility. These public bodies should be em- 
powered not only to organize a barter system and clearings; 
they should be able also to direct the economic forces within 
the nation towards the fulfilment of the international agree- 
ments which have been arrived at. Commercial treaties, so 
far, stipulate only that certain commodities may be exchanged 
between the contracting nations under certain conditions. 
These should be made more peremptory—so that the com- 
modities must be exchanged, over a not too short period of 
years, under the conditions that have been agreed upon. This 
system would secure the advantages of competition along with 
a measure of stability and co-operation among nations. 

A fairly even standard of payment to the labourers of all 
countries, and substantial facilities of access to raw materials 
would also have to be secured. Here again, the problem will 
never advance a step further as long as it is dealt with exclu- 
sively by the present organs of international intercourse, viz., 
the Foreign Ministries. Whatever the gravity of the situa- 
tion, these always have to be in a position to prove to their 
own co-nationals that they have struck a good bargain. If, 
as would inevitably be the case, certain sections of the nation’s 
interests were to be temporarily sacrificed in the process of 
European integration, the loud complaints of the sufferers 
would not be offset by the applause of the other sections of 
public opinion, which would fail to see any immediate ad- 
vantage accruing to themselves. All this seems to point to 
the need for a representative body of the nation’s interests 
which should stand, in its corporate capacity, high above all 
sectional interests, and should have the power to guide and 
direct, and in some cases, to control, the economic life of the 
country. Parliament, as it is at present organized, could not 
be this new organism, for obvious reasons ; yet the two bodies 
could easily coexist and co-operate. The essential point is 
that economic integration should be made possible and expe- 
dited through the creation of special organs which, in each 
State, should have sufficient power to undertake it, and should 
be free from the ordinary shackles of party politics. It is 
obvious that all this would entail a definite curtailment of 
the unlimited power enjoyed by private finance in our modern 
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world. Such finance would have to attune itself to a cor- 
porate system, accepting public duties and obligations under 
the guidance of the State. 

I am fully conscious of having touched in a too superficial 
and cursory manner upon one of the most difficult and baf- 
fling problems of our own day. I also know that, in many 
quarters the suggestion will be made that I am trying, sur- 
reptitiously, to recommend a method which has been at- 
tempted already in certain countries under political banners 
which are not those of Great Britain and her present allies. 
Yet, here and now, I am not concerned either with those 
banners or with the particular interests of the countries they 
represent. I am conscious of a loyalty to Europe not in addi- 
tion to that which binds me to Italy, but precisely because of 
it. Every Italian who is possessed of a mediocre education 
has the previous historical experience of his own country in 
his very bones. He knows that perpetual jealousies and 
rivalries are a sign of vitality but that, in the long run, they 
spell only decadence and ruin. He also feels that Europe, 
in spite of many appearances to the contrary, is something 
very much more than a mere geographical expression. Europe 
will probably never find an external enemy strong enough to 
compel her to adopt some real form of solidarity in self-de- 
fence: she must, therefore, work out her own salvation from 
within. She must organize a system of collaboration before 
the germs of decay have eaten too deeply into her fabric. No 
return to the past will be possible : to free trade, for instance, 
or to the rather vague and promiscuous international parlia- 
ment of Geneva. My principal point is that collaboration 
must begin with the growth of the appropriate mentality and 
of the necessary organization within each country, and that it 
must work especially in the social and economic fields. 

Almost as a postscript, I would add that I do not consider 
Russia to be in reality an integral part of the European 
system. There is nothing depreciative in this judgment; and 
I hold no brief against Communism as a criticism of certain 
conditions of modern life. But Russia appears to me to be a 
huge world by itself, an entire and vast continent stretching 
between the Black, the White and the Yellow seas: in fact, 
not a part of Europe, but just Russia—a world towards which 
Europe proper need not entertain any more suspicion or hos- 
tility than it does to any of the States or Confederations of the 


American continent. 
CAMILLO PELLiZZI. 
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ROBERT KIRK AND THE FAIRIES 


HE story of Robert Kirk’s fate was first published 
in ‘Sketches of Perthshire,’’* by the Rev. Patrick 


Graham, D.D., Minister of Aberfoyle from 1787 to 
1835: ‘‘The Reverend Robert Kirk, the first translator of the 
Psalms into Gaelic verse, had formerly been minister at Bal- 
quidder ; and died minister of Aberfoyle in 1688, at the early 
age of 52. His grave-stone, which may be seen near the east 
end of the church of Aberfoyle, bears this inscription : 


Robertus Kirk, A. M. Linguae Hibernii, (c) oe bumen, 
obiit, etc. 


He was walking, it is said, one evening in his nightgown, 
upon the little eminence to the west of the present manse, 
which is still reckoned a Dun shi’. He fell down dead, as 
was believed ; but this was not his fate : 


-It was between the night and day, 

When the fairy king has power, 

That he sunk down (but not) in sinful fray, 
And, ’twixt life and death, was snatched away, 
To the joyless Elfin bower. 


‘Mr. Kirk was the near relation of Graham of Duchray, 
the ancestor of the present General Graham Stirling. Shortly 
after his funeral, he appeared in the dress in which he had 
sunk down, to a mutual relation of his own and of Duchray. 
‘Go,’ said he to him, ‘to my cousin Duchray, and tell him I 
am not dead; I fell down in a swoon, and was carried into 
Fairy-land, where I now am. Tell him, that when he and my 
friends are assembled at the baptism of my child [for he had 
left his wife pregnant] I will appear in the room, and that if he 
throws the knife which he holds in his hand over my head, 
I will be released, and restored to human society.” The man, 
it seems, neglected, for some time, to deliver the message. 
Mr. Kirk appeared to him a second time, threatening to haunt 
him night and day till he executed his commission, which, 
at length, he did. The time of the baptism arrived. They 
were seated at the table; Mr. Kirk entered, but the laird of 


1 Edinburgh, 1812, p. 253. (British Museum copy.) 
2 Fairy Hill. 
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Duchray, by some unaccountable fatality, neglected to per- 
form the prescribed ceremony. Mr. Kirk retired by another 
door, and was seen no more. It is firmly believed that he is, 
at this day, in Fairy-land.”’ 

Mr. Kirk knew the means whereby people are “‘taken’’ by 
fairies, and in his ‘‘Secret Commonwealth’’* we read that 
*‘Women are yet alive who tell they were taken away when 
in Child-bed to nurse Fairie Children, a lingering voracious 
Image of their [themselves] being left in their place (like 
their Reflexion in a Mirrour), which (as if it were some in- 
satiable Spirit in ane assumed body) made first semblance to 
devour the Meats that it cunningly carried [passed] by, and 
then left the Carcase as if it [had] expired and departed thence 
by a naturall and common Death. . . The Tramontains to 
this Day put Bread, the Bible, or a piece of Iron, in Womens 
Beds when travelling [travailing], to save them from being 
thus stollen ; and they commonly report that all uncouth, un- 
known Wights are terrifyed by nothing earthly’so much as 
by cold Iron.”’ 

Mr. Kirk wrote nothing about throwing a knife to rescue 
people from the fairies, but may have had it in mind when 
he wrote: ‘‘There is ane Airt, appearingly without super- 
Stition, for recovering of such as are stolen, but [I] think it 
superfluous to insert it.’’ - 

The Fairies have not yet released Mr. Robert Kirk, and 
play tricks on those who are over-interested in this affair. 
Thus Sir Walter Scott in his ‘‘Demonology and Witchcraft’’ 
(1830, p. 163) says that the ‘‘Secret Commonwealth”’ ‘‘was 
printed with the author’s name in 1691, and reprinted, in 
1815, for Longman and Co.’’ Yet Scott had never seen a 
copy of the 1691 edition, nor is there a copy in any of the 
great libraries. Incidentally the book was published by Bal- 
lantyne, not by ‘‘Longman and Co.’’, and there was a copy 
on the market last year. Moreover, the supposed ‘‘reprint’’ 
of 1815, of which there were a hundred copies, was made, as 
it states, from ‘‘a manuscript copy preserved in the Advo- 
cates Library,’’ now the National Library of Scotland. On 
this-manuscript there was a ‘‘Note by the Transcriber,’’ the 
person who wrote the manuscript: ‘‘See the rest in a little 
manuscript belonging to Coline Kirk.’’ Now Colin Kirk, 
Writer to the Signet, was the son of Robert Kirk by his first 

1 With comment by Andrew Lang. Introduction by R. B. Cunninghame 
Graham. Stirling: Aneas Mackay. 1933. 
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wife Isobel (daughter of Sir Colin Campbell of Mochester) 
who died in 1680, and as Andrew Lang says, ‘‘If the son had 
his father’s book only in manuscript, it seems very probable 
that it was not printed in 1691 ; that the title-page is only the 
title-page of a manuscript.’’ The last line of the title-page 
reads ‘‘By Mr. Robert Kirk, Minister at Aberfoill. 1691.” 
It was Kirk’s custom to date his manuscripts, and at least one 
transcriber dated a copy. 

Thus in the Edinburgh University Library there is a manu- 
script of the ‘‘Secret Commonwealth,’’ in which Mr. Kirk 
is not named, and which ends ‘‘Finis coronat opus. Written 
by Robert Campbell at Inshalladine in the parish Aberfoyal 
in Menteith. Love and live [Campbell’s motto], 1691.’’ This 
Campbell may have been Kirk’s nephew, but by reason of 
textual differences on the title-page, his is not the manuscript 
from which the edition of 1815 was printed, and I mention 
this because when I called last summer at the National Library, 
it was discovered that their manuscript had vanished without 
leaving a trace even in the catalogue. The Keeper of Manu- 
scripts told me that ‘‘it must have been lost early in the nine- 
teenth century.” 

There is also a practical reason why the ‘‘Secret Common- 
wealth’’ was not published in the author’s lifetime. Of 1643, 
a few years before Kirk was born, we read that ‘‘the govern- 
ment of Scotland at this period approximated very closely to 
a theocracy. The power of the king was gone; the power of 
the parliament was in abeyance; the General Assembly was 
the governing body, and its ministers and elders constantly 
declared that they had derived their legislative authority from 
Jesus Christ, the King and Head of His Church. .. Zeal 
without knowledge is sure to do mischief. The persecution 
of unhappy old women charged with witchcraft had greatly 
abated ; but it was now revived. Stringent acts of Assembly 
were passed against charming and sorcery ; and we read with 
horror that, in Fife alone, and in the course of a few months, 
upwards of thirty persons charged with witchcraft were burned 
to death. The Assembly testified their astonishment and re- 
gret at the extraordinary increase of witches, not knowing that 
it was the increase of superstition which saw witches where 
no witches were. A new crusade was also begun against the 
architectural and artistic remains of the Papal Church, which 
were ordered to be destroyed as the monuments of idolatry ; 
and pity it was so; but still we have no tears to waste upon 
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the destruction of altars and altar-screens, when we think of 
the temple of the human body thus cruelly burned.”’ * 

The penalty of death at the stake was not repealed until 
1735, and had the contents of the ‘‘Secret Commonwealth”’ 
been known to the Covenanters, the Minister of Aberfoyle, 
albeit north of the Highland Line, might have come to an 
even more untimely end; although on the title-page of his 
manuscript are six texts from the Bible to justify the writing, 
the first text being ‘‘Then a Spirit passed before my Face, 
the Hair of my Flesh stood up; it stood still, but I could not 
discerne the Forme thereof ; ane Image was before mine Eyes 
—Job 4. 15, 16.’ and the last, quoted in Greek from the 
Septuagint, Job 26. 5—‘‘Dead things are formed from under 
the waters, and the inhabitants thereof.’’ 

Sir Walter also refers to Patrick Graham’s book as 
‘Sketches of Picturesque Scenery,’’ the title of the first edi- 
tion published in 1810 in which there is no reference to Kirk, 
who appears in the second edition of 1812 which is called 
‘“‘Sketches of Perthshire.’? Andrew Lang copied this mis- 
take, and that is a good example of a literary changeling, 
which led me a fine old dance round the Reading Room of 
the British Museum, even into one of the inner chambers 
where, under the eye of a Custodian, you are allowed to read 
rare books, only to discover that Sir Walter in his ‘‘Demono- 
logy and Witchcraft’’ had both quoted and misquoted Graham 
on Kirk. For myself,‘] ought to be now writing under a 
rowan tree, because Lang also says, again following Sir Wal- 
ter, that Kirk’s ‘‘tomb, in Scott’s time, was to be seen in the 
east end of the churchyard of Aberfoyle; but the ashes of 
Mr. Kirk are not there.’’ Well, neither is the stone which 
with its inscription was found last summer by Miss Isabel 
Macdonald, S.R.N.,* to be close to the wall of the now roof- 
less church. ‘‘Near the east end of the Church,’’ wrote Patrick 
Graham in 1812, and he was right. 

The kindness of Dr. L. W. Sharp, Keeper of Manuscripts 
at Edinburgh University, where there are eight volumes of 
Kirk manuscripts, enabled me to glean some further par- 
ticulars of this elusive author. He was probably born at 
Aberfoyle where his father James Kirk was Minister from 
1634 to his death in 1658. Robert was the youngest and 

1 Cunningham, ‘“‘Church History of Scotland,” pp. 137 and 139. Edin- 
burgh, 1859. 


2“‘The Fairy Tradition in the Highlands,’’ p. 28, published in aid of charity 
by the Royal British Nurses’ Association, London. 1938. 
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seventh son, and in the ‘‘Secret Commonwealth”’ he explains 
how the inborn gifts, including the Second Sight, of a seventh 
son may come from ‘‘some secret virtue in the womb of the 
parent, which increaseth untill the seventh son be borne, and 
decreaseth by the same degree afterwards.’’ Alas! in our 
time there are few if any seventh sons, which may explain 
why tuberculous glands (scrofula) are now treated with 
tuberculin, and are no longer healed by touch as in the days 
of yore. 

He was probably born in the year 1645 or 1646, because in 
an Original Manuscript of ‘Occasional Thoughts and Medi- 
tations’? begun on August 5, 1669, there is written at the be- 
ginning ‘‘aetat 23.’’ Now if Kirk was accurate about his 
age it means that when he matriculated at Edinburgh, in the 
class of John Wishart on October 22, 1657, he was a boy of 
twelve or thirteen, a not unusual age at which to go to a 
University in those days. He took the usual four years’ 
course in Arts, and there is the original manuscript of his 
notes, in Latin, on Wishart’s lectures, on prelections, ‘‘be- 
gun on January 12, 1660.’’ He graduated M.A. on July 19, 
1661, at the age of sixteen or seventeen. Then there is the 
manuscript of his notes on lectures at St. Andrew’s which 
end ‘‘Finished June 21, 1664.’’ Other manuscripts are Medi- 
tations and Excerpts from books he had read, pieces on 
Scottish charms and spells, and some poems, chiefly elegies, 
occasionally written both in Gaelic and English. 

Those of my readers who read complicated detective stories 
may remember that, according to Dr. Patrick Graham, Kirk 
died ‘‘in 1688 at the early age of 52.’’ Yet if Kirk knew his 
age and died in 1688, he was only 42 or 43 when he died. In 
point of fact he did not die in 1688, because one manuscript in 
Kirk’s handwriting is ‘‘A description of London in 1689,’’ and 
it was probably in 1692 when he was aged 46 or 47 that “‘he 
went to his own Herd.”’ 

Only last summer when Miss Isabel Macdonald asked an 
old man at Aberfoyle if he knew anything about Robert Kirk, 
she got this answer: ‘‘All I know is that he knew more than 
was good for him.’’ Assuredly he knew more about the meta- 
physics of Fairyland than anyone else has ever known, and 
he has even described the nature of Fairies, who are an order 
of beings between men and angels, intelligent and studious, 
with light changeable bodies, like those called Astral, ‘‘some- 
what of the Nature of a condensed Cloud, and best seen in 
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Twilight... They are Distributed in Tribes and Orders, and 
have Children, Nurses, Mariages, Deaths, and Burialls, in 
appearance even as we (unless they so do for a Mock-show, 
or to prognosticate some such Things among us).’’ When 
human beings, ‘‘Superterraneans,’’ as Mr. Kirk calls them, 
find themselves in the Fairy Halls they should behave dis- 
creetly and neither seek to discover any of the mysteries nor 
make use of the magic Ointment which confers invisibility, 
lest the Fairies ‘smite them without Paine, as with a Puff 
of Wind, and bereave them of both the naturall and acquired 
Sights in the twinkling of ane Eye (both these Sights, where 
once they come, being in the same Organ and inseparable), 
or they strick them Dumb.”’ | 

We also learn about ‘‘a Doubleman, or the Shape of some 
Man in two places; that is, a superterranean and a subter- 
ranean Inhabitant, perfectly resembling one another in all 
Points .. .,’’ although they could be distinguished by those 
who had the Second Sight. The latter ‘‘avouch that every 
Element and different State of Being have animals resembling 
those of another Element; as there be Fishes sometimes at 
Sea resembling Monks of late Order in all their Hoods and 
Dresses ; so as the Roman [Catholic] invention of good and 
bad Daemons, and of guardian Angells particularly assigned, 
is called by them [those with the Second Sight] an ignorant 
mistake, sprung only from this Original. They call this 
Reflex-man a Co-walker, every way like the Man, as a Twin- 
brother and Companion, haunting him as his shadow, as is 
oft seen and known among Men (resembling the Originall), 
both before and after the Originall is dead, and was also often 
seen of old to enter a Hous, by which the People knew that 
the Person of that Liknes was to Visite them within a few 
days. This Copy, Echo, or living Picture goes at last to his 
own Herd.’’ 

In proof of what he writes Mr. Kirk quotes cases of ‘‘un- 
doubted Verity,’’ where he interviewed the people concerned 
and the eye-witnesses of what happened. There was the 
‘‘Woman taken out of her Child-bed,’’ and in her place the 
Fairies left a lingering Image who decayed, died, and was 
buried. Two years later the woman returned to her husband, 
who recognized her, and took her back. ‘“‘Among other Re- 
ports she gave her husband,”’ was that in the Fairy Hill ‘‘she 
found the Place full of Light, without any Fountain or Lamp 
from where it did spring.’’ In this case Mr. Kirk’s only 
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anxiety is what would have happened if the husband had 
married again during her sojourn in Fairyland, and he fears 
that it would be a matter of dispute amongst casuists whether 
the man would be obliged to divorce his second spouse. I 
can foresee an even greater dispute in the event of the Fairies 
releasing Mr. Robert Kirk and of his return to the Manse at 
Aberfoyle in his nightgown. 

He must have been happy as he wandered around his 
parish, an oasis of peace in a time of wars and rumours of 
wars, and happier still when at Twilight he rested on some 
rock on the Fairy Hill with the Good People, decked in green, 
all around. As he has explained it is wise to call them the 
Good People, because it is wise to speak well of those who 
may do you harm. 

Yet in his study there were, I think, times when he smelt 
the faggots and knew fear, because at the end of the ‘‘Secret 
Commonwealth’’ are five short questions and five long 
answers on the lines of the Westminster, or as we call it in 
Scotland the Longer, Catechism, to justify his beliefs. ‘‘Ques- 
tion 1. How do you salve [save] the Second Sight from 
Compact [with the Devil] and Witchcraft???’ Mr. Kirk 
‘*salved’’ all his questions, and thus answered ‘‘Objections 
against the Reality and Lawfulness of this Speculation.”’ 

The universality of a belief in Fairies who live underground 
and who are of a different order of Being from ourselves is 
one of the mysteries of Folklore, of History, and of Psycho- 
logy. Some have thought it may be.the survival of a belief 
in an early race of dwarfs who peopled the earth. ‘‘Thus, as 
it seems to me,’’ wrote Andrew Lang, ‘‘the Scots and Celts 
possessed a theory of a legendary people, as did the Greeks. 
Whether any actual tradition of an earlier, perhaps a Fin- 
nish race, was at the bottom of the legend is an obscure ques- 
tion. But, having such a belief, the Scotch easily discovered 
homes for the fancied people in the sepulchral howes: ‘they 
combined their information.’ ’’ So far as the Finns are con- 
cerned the question is not obscure, for they are not and never 
were a dwarf race. Even if the Lapps were the first race on 
earth, the explanation would imply that a dwarfish race was 
distributed over the whole earth because even Tibetans believe 
in Fairies. 

Another explanation is that mankind once possessed a sixth 
sense—the Second Sight, in which I for one believe, and 
could see Beings of a different order than ourselves. Those 
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who have studied Spiritualism will, I think, agree that there 
is evidence for the existence of discarnate intelligences who 
control the medium. While there is a vast amount of fraud 
in Spiritualism, there are undoubtedly honest mediums who 


see forms which other persons do not see and who receive 


information which cannot be explained by telepathy. Now 
the most honest mediums have admitted that they can never 
be certain about the identity of these ‘‘controls’’ who often 
play tricks as spiteful as those of the Fairies. It is the uncer- 
tainty, the anonymity, and the contradictions in the messages 
received which preclude Spiritualism being ranked as a re- 
ligion, but, nevertheless, it tends to establish the existence 
of intelligences other than human. Moreover, if you believe 
that mediums do see these discarnate forms, there seems to 
be no reason why those with the Second Sight should not see 
and converse with Fairies. 

For myself, only once did I see ‘‘Subterranean Inhabi- 
tants’’ and then in a Lapland forest.’ Cunninghame Graham 
when writing of Mr. Robert Kirk and the Fairies says: ‘‘He 
saw them, for what we are convinced we see exists for us, as 
certainly as if we had touched it, so that a man who is con- 
vinced that he has seen a ghost, has seen it actually—with 
the interior vision, that vision a thousand times more vivid 
than the exterior eye’’—and that was the opinion of one of 
the greatest writers and sceptics of the last generation. 


HALLIDAY SUTHERLAND. 


1“Lapland Journey,”’ p. 145. 1938. 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


All contributions submitted to the Editor must be typed and be accom- 
panied by a sufficiently large stamped addressed envelope—stamps (or Post 
Office coupons from abroad) alone will not suffice. Articles so submitted 
should be concerned with matters of general interest, and be the fruit of 
expert knowledge or original research. They should not ordinarily exceed 
3,500 words, and must be intended for exclusive publication in the 
*‘Month,”’ if accepted. As a general rule, subjects dealing with the expo- 
sition of theology and ethics are reserved to the staff. 
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CATHOLIC LIFE IN HUNGARY 


ATHOLIC Hungary is but a modest portion of the 

great Catholic world : it numbers to-day some six and 

a half million out of a total Hungarian population of 
nearly eleven millions. During the last thirty years it has 
witnessed an intense development of Catholic life, a religious 
revival of an exceptional kind though it could not be pre- 
tended that this has affected all Hungarian Catholics to the 
same degree. As far as organization is concerned, we still 
remain far behind our Catholic brethren in Holland. But in 
spite of this it may be claimed without undue presumption that 
Catholic life and activity in Hungary reveal certain charac- 
teristics which are to be found nowhere else in quite so marked 
a manner and which may, we modestly think, be worth the 
attention of Catholics in other countries. 

Two of these characteristics may be mentioned here. The 
first is that spirit of active zeal in which the Catholics of 
Hungary confront and solve the problems of to-day; the 
second may be discovered in the measure of harmony and 
co-operation that exists between the Church and the general 
opinion of the nation. 

Somewhat less than ten years ago the expression ‘‘Catholic 
Action’’ was broadcast throughout the world. It stands to 
the genuine credit of the Hungarian episcopate that they have 
known how to give a rich content to this expression which, 
with full respect for discipline and submission to authority, 
called for the initiative and co-operation of all Catholics, the 
laity and the junior clergy obviously includgd. It is possible, 
while keeping the general scheme proposed by Catholic 
Action, to give it a double interpretation; either to suppose 
that the body of Catholics remain mere instruments to exe- 
cute the plans proposed by their spiritual chiefs; or to go 
further and assume that these Catholics are intended to play 
a part in the working out of those plans themselves : the final 
decision as well as the general directives remain naturally with 
the bishops, but these expect, both from the laity and the 
junior clergy, frank reports as to what is needed, where dan- 
gers are to be met with and where slackness or apathy has 
existed, as well as practical suggestions as to how these dif- 
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ferent situations may be handled. The Hungarian episcopate 
chose this second manner of interpretation and so initiated 
a movement of vigorous, pulsating life, for now every Catho- 
lic considers that he is called, always, of course, under the 
guidance of competent ecclesiastical authorities, himself to 
care for the Church and the Church’s welfare, to confront 
whatever dangers shall arise and to give his help wherever 
that help may be invoked. 

More than this. Catholic Action may once again be con- 
sidered as a wide organization that throws its mantle, as it 
were, over the different Catholic bodies with more restricted 
aims but does not claim for itself a direct authority over all 
those bodies, and certainly has no intention of taking their 
place, but rather encourages them and helps them all to de- 
velop their purpose and preserve their special character. On 
the other hand, it could be understood to absorb into itself 
the activity of every lesser body and so make itself a substi- 
tute in place of these many and varied organizations. It is 
quite clear that this second manner of considering Catholic 
Action can lead to the curtailment or even the weakening of 
the different smaller bodies, whereas the former way of regard- 
ing it leaves these smaller bodies where they were, but with 
a greater zest and keenness to do the work for which they 
were originally intended. Fortunately the bishops of Hun- 
gary accepted the first of these two interpretations from the 
very beginning with the result that Catholic Action instead 
of entering into undesirable competition with other worthy 
and long-experienced bodies and limiting the sphere of 
activity necessary for their proper action, has on the contrary, 
as far as Hungary is concerned, given them a new lease of 
life and vigour. 

Behind these different manners of regarding this ques- 
tion there is a good deal more than is apparent on first con- 
sideration. Those who have some experience of Catholic life 
in different countries will often have noticed a certain passive 
attitude among the faithful even where the practice of the indi- 
vidual and parish life itself may flourish thoroughly well. 
There are Catholic countries, or countries with a large per- 
centage of Catholics, in which for years and decades griev- 
ances or unfortunate situations are allowed to continue partly 
because the great mass of Catholics, and even of educated 
Catholics, refrain from any active effort to face and improve 
conditions out of a certain shyness, a feeling that they have 
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no right to interfere in matters which seem to them to concern 
directly and in the first place ecclesiastical authority. They 
confuse very easily the right of final decision and ultimate 
direction with a right and even a duty of active care for the 
Catholic cause, of offering advice and suggesting practical 
solutions—matters that, after all, concern both the enthusiastic 
laity and the junior clergy and which, if they are presented 
in a proper spirit of obedience and filial affection, cannot fail 
to be acceptable to the hierarchy. It may well be because of 
the absence of this co-operation that in many countries the 
Catholic cause remains somewhat behind that of various sects 
and local Churches as well as secular movements. Catholics 
are not clear in their own minds as to where they stand. The 
result is a passive attitude on their part and they remain, in 
what concerns their activity in the Church, mere instruments 
without initiative, and even at times without serious interest. 
The Church is, therefore, isolated and without due protec- 
tion ; valuable plans and projects are put out of mind, societies 
and undertakings are listless and sometimes buried altogether. 
On the other hand, among smaller sects with a far more 
limited outlook we discover an activity that is really astonish- 
ing and which gives us the explanation of their relatively high 
measure of success. 

Hungarian Catholics can scarcely imagine how their life 
would develop without congresses and meetings of many 
kinds. The most important of these is the yearly Katho- 
likentag, or Catholic Congress, which lasts as a rule for four 
or five days and includes always a programme of general and 
also of more specialized interest. Subjects of all kinds are 
thoroughly discussed; school questions and missionary 
activity, for example, the protection of families, the abolition 
of anti-Catholic marriage laws, and the development of the 
Catholic Workers’ Movement both in industry and in agricul- 
ture. Everyone present has a right to give his opinion, to 
ask suitable questions and to offer his suggestion; they are 
all in search of the best method to overcome hindrances and 
to supply deficiencies; each year new ideas spring up, new 
possibilities are discovered, which are afterwards studied and 
considered from every angle until what is best in them can be 
adopted and expressed within the scheme of Catholic Action. 
Those who have had experience of a living and fermenting 
Catholicism of this kind, can appreciate #he real blessing it 
brings with it and can only feel sorry for those countries where 
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Catholics remain unmoved and passive, leaving to their pas- 
tors all concern for the Church and her many problems, and 
themselves giving hardly a thought to them. 

After such an experience it is easy to understand how the 
_ life of the Church under such active conditions can grow and 
develop to a remarkable degree. Holland to-day offers us an 
excellent example. Nowhere more than in that country is the 
authority of the hierarchy held in such high honour, and yet 
it is hard to find another land in which the initiative and 
activity of the laity is so clearly in evidence. Our own Hun- 
garian Catholicism is tending in the same direction and we 
may honestly attribute its noteworthy and surprising develop- 
ment, in great part at least, to this new mentality. This can 
be said, we think, without any charge of boasting: there is 
scarcely another country in Europe in which the position of 
Catholics to-day is so favourable compared with the circum- 
stances of a few years back. A quarter of a century ago un- 
belief, hatred of the Church, Freemasonry of the worst sort 
and Marxism were the order of the day; Catholics were in- 
timidated, suffered from a complex of inferiority and were 
infected, many of them, with Liberal ideas; the Press and 
theatre, Parliament and political life were to a high degree 
strongly anti-Catholic ; the working classes hard to approach 
from the Christian side. But what a transformation to-day ! 
A thoroughly Christian Government with practising Catho- 
lics like Count Paul Teleki and previously Béla Imrédy at the 
head of it; the Government, the administration of Budapest, 
Parliament, the universities, the Press and wireless are in 
fundamentally Christian, and for the most part Catholic hands ; 
at the great Eucharistic Congress of last year practically all 
the Catholic Ministers, Mayors, Generals and professors re- 
ceived Communion openly ; university students are organized 
in Christian societies, about ten thousand from Budapest alone 
are associated with the Catholic Federation ‘‘Emericana’’ 
which takes its name from St. Emmerich; the workers are 
organized in Catholic Trade Unions, the young peasants in 
a vast society of their own ; Freemasonry and Communism are 
by law forbidden, and the Socialists have completely lost their 
influence and power—all this would have been considered, 
fifteen years ago, quite out of the question, but yet to-day it 
has been realized. 

To quote but one example of this Catholic life, this year’s 
Catholic Congress which took place a few weeks ago, included 
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an all-night adoration of the Blessed Sacrament, reserved for 
men, on the largest open space in Budapest called the Place 
of Heroes. No special efforts were made to collect a record 
number, yet thirty-five thousand men assembled there for 
adoration and to hear the midnight Mass and to receive Com- 
munion. Behind such a manifestation as this there lies a vast 
amount of work and effort during recent years; but it is due, 
in our judgment, at least to a large extent, to a right inter- 
pretation of Catholic Action which has enabled it to harness 
and control the active forces of the faithful. We must admit 
we find it hard to understand the answer that we have some- 
times heard, namely, that in this or that country Catholic 
Action exists on paper but does not exist in the practical lives 
of Catholics. 

The second characteristic which is manifest in Hungarian 
Catholic life is its harmony with national and popular opinion 
which results in the considerable influence that it is able to 
exercise. Hungary must be one of the few countries in Europe 
in which the links of friendship and union between State and 
Church have never for long been broken. State and Church 
feel that they are intimately related to one another without in 
any way forfeiting or jeopardizing what belongs to either of 
them. And on both sides there is a strong desire and will 
to maintain this friendship consistently in the future. True it 
is that the Church laws of the eighteen-nineties, passed by 
Parliament in the full bloom of Hungarian liberalism, which 
brought us civil marriage and divorce laws, still remain on the 
statute book and are not infrequently the occasion of lapses 
from the Faith. Nevertheless, the Church is able to profit 
from the fact that she can regard the State as neither an enemy 
nor a rival but as represented by men who feel it their duty 
and part of their national tradition to work in harmony with 
her. Of course, since the Reformation this privilege has to 
be shared with Protestant bodies—a fact which may lead at 
times to a certain confusion. In spite of this, however, the 
advantages of this co-operation far outweigh its drawbacks, 
and Catholics are becoming more and more conscious of the 
share of influence that belongs to them, seeing that they form 
so large a proportion of the population. 

The fact that it is possible so to co-operate with State offi- 
cials means for Hungarian Catholics not merely friendly re- 
lations in various departments of activity but also allows them 
a wider scope for influence upon public opinion and the 
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national life. It has often been recognized how unfortunate 
it is for the Church and for Catholics in any country when 
go per cent and more of Catholic activity has to be absorbed 
by the direct needs of the ministry and education. These 
needs are important enough in all conscience. But where they 
occupy practically all the time available, there is little left 
for an activity that would reach outwards towards non-Catho- 
lics, little chance of the spread of Catholic ideas and but scant 
opportunity of leavening public life and thought through 
Catholic principles and ideals. Wider questions have to be 
abandoned : the attitude becomes defensive rather than bold 
and apostolic. 

We can build beautiful churches and stately presbyteries, 
have flourishing schools and congregations and yet, almost 
without knowing it, be heading for an existence in the cata- 
combs. We may shake our heads in sorrow at the way in 
which culture, literature and education are becoming more 
and more secularized, more detached from morality and re- 
ligion, but we cannot react strongly against this tendency un- 
less in addition to church and school, to congregation and 
relief-society we have time and courage to influence the 
general opinion of those outside the Church. The Catholics 
of Hungary would not be rash enough to boast that they have 
drawn the last consequence from this great principle, but they 
are conscious of it and they are seeking to do what they can 
to make it actual. A witness to this is the great effort, which 
has now lasted for twenty years and been crowned with evident 
success, to establish a Catholic Press able to compete with the 
secular newspapers on their own grounds. And this happy 
achievement has made possible the further development of 
Catholic activity and given it an added guarantee of success. 

Hungarian Catholic Action chooses every year a special 
motto or title which is intended to impress its mark upon the 
collective activity of that year. Examples of such mottoes 
are: Christ and the Family, Christ and the Child, Christ and 
the Village. This year the title ‘“‘The Kingdom of St. 
Stephen’’ has been selected to co-ordinate the Catholic efforts 
of these months. A kind of catechism has been elaborated 
to explain what is contained in this notion of St. Stephen’s 
Kingdom, what ideas and principles may be drawn from the 
first establishment of our country under the crown of St. 
Stephen and under the protection of the Heavenly Queen 
of Hungary. The manual was prepared for Catholic leaders 
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of every kind, has been distributed in several thousand copies, 
and its chapters offer a scheme and programme for many hun- 
dreds of clubs, societies and discussion-groups. It is our 
earnest hope that the kingdom of St. Stephen which, as 
though by a wonder, has recently recovered a large part of 
the heritage of its ancient land on the feast day of its Heavenly 
Patroness, may once again become, not only in extent, but 
still more in true faith and religious spirit, St. Stephen’s land 
and the Kingdom of our Lady! 


BELA BANGHA. 


“THE MONTH” FORWARDING SCHEME 


Once more we tender our heartfelt thanks to all those who so 
generously provide a Montu for missionaries. The number of 
letters we receive from grateful missionaries increases week by 
week and shows how profoundly this service of Christian charity 
is appreciated. There is, and remains, great need for it. 

All who have made recent offers of help have now had addresses 
allotted to them but there still is a waiting-list of labourers in the 
mission-field who are most anxious to avail themselves of the 
privilege enjoyed by many hundreds of their brethren. Conse- 
quently we appeal again to the generosity of MONTH readers who 
will understand the nature of our appeal. Every new offer to 
supply or to forward a MonTH to these valiant missionaries will be 
thankfully welcomed, both by ourselves and by the happy recipients 
of this courtesy. They are willing exiles from home: all too 
frequently they are left out of touch with the Catholic written 
word. 

We are grateful also to those who have sent us foreign stamps 
and we trust that anonymous donors will read this page. Our 
‘‘stamp trade’’ is of such vital importance for the continued success 
of the Forwarding Scheme that once again we ask all who can do 
so, to collect and forward their foreign stamps to us for its pur- 
poses. Here it is QuaNTITY which tells as well as QUALITY: we 
want as many stamps as possible if the Scheme is to grow as 
we hope it may. Many missionaries are regular donors of stamps 
as a token of gratitude for THe Montu. If they would send 
MORE, and if MORE OF THEM would send us stamps, the Scheme 
would grow even more rapidly and vigorously. 


Readers who are willing to forward their ‘‘Month’”’ to a missionary or 
to provide an annual subscription (14s.) for one to be sent direct to the 
more distant outposts are asked to communicate with The Hon, Secretary, 
‘*The Month” Forwarding Scheme, 31 Farm Street, Berkeley Square, 
London, W.1. Readers must enclose a stamped addressed envelope, and all 
names and addresses, whether of missionaries applying for “ The Month,” 
or readers providing it, should be printed in capitals. 
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FRANCE’S VITAL PROBLEM 


OME time ago a comment appeared in the Editorial 
pages of THE MonrTH under the heading of ‘‘Declining 
France.’’* This referred to an article in La Vie Intel- 
lectuelle (November 10, 1938) which bore the significant title 
‘‘Can France remain French?’’ There was reference also to 
a report in The Times (January 16, 1939) which revealed the 
manner in which the French country-side was being depopu- 
lated. In many places the land is untilled and there are ‘‘de- 
serted farms where the shutters flutter in the wind like things 
that perish of despair.’’ ‘‘Peasants are limiting their families 
because rural conditions are bad: and rural conditions are 
bad because people are limiting their families.’’ So much 
for the country. In the towns, we were informed, the birth- 
rate is being kept deliberately low by the fears of the poor 
and the selfishness of the well-to-do. The idea of the small 
family was born ‘‘in the Revolution when many Christian 
values, like the aristocrats, perished under the guillotine.” 
It has been impossible to turn the pages of French news- 
papers and periodicals during the past nine months without 
becoming increasingly aware of the grave problem with which 
France is faced, and realizing too that Frenchmen to-day are 
acutely conscious of it. The problem is that of the poor birth- 
rate in that country, the meagre excess of births over deaths 
which, since 1934, has become an actual deficit. But although 
to-day Frenchmen are being made uncomfortably aware of 
its existence, it is by no means a new question. This may be 
seen by a comparison between the rise of population in 
France and in other European countries during the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. Some two hundred years ago 
France could boast of twenty-one million inhabitants out of 
a European total of from 110 to 120 millions: every fifth 
European was French. The prolonged and costly wars dur- 
ing the reign of Louis XV, and later under Napoleon, had, 
naturally, an adverse effect upon the population figure. It 
has been calculated, for example, that French losses during 
the Revolution and in the subsequent Napoleonic campaigns 
reached the sum of two and a half million: it has also been 


1 Tue Montn, Vol. CLXXIII, February, 1939, pp. 105—106. 
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suggested, though probably with a slighter degree of ac- 
curacy, that those sustained in the wars of Louis XV were 
almost equally severe. But neither of these protracted 
struggles was followed by a decline in the birth-rate. Quite 
the contrary, in fact, for the population increased during the 
eighteenth century from 21 to 27} millions, and by the year 
1865 it had been enlarged by nearly eleven million more. 

It is curious to read that the France of 150 years ago was 
considered to be an over-populated country. ‘‘The predomi- 
nant evil of the kingdom,’’ wrote Arthur Young in 1788, “‘is 
the having so great a population that she can neither employ 
nor feed it.’’ Several of the French revolutionaries were of 
the same opinion. Collot d’Herbois stated decidedly that 
twelve or fifteen million Frenchmen ought, in modern 
phraseology, to be “‘liquidated’’: while another of the Jaco- 
bins wrote that the guillotine should be kept permanently at 
work until the number of Frenchmen had been reduced to five 
million; that, he considered, was a large enough number for 
the country.’ It is interesting to compare these fantastic as- 
sertions with the remark of M. Clemenceau that Europe’s 
troubles could be traced to one simple fact, namely, that there 
were twenty million Germans too many, or—what is the same 
thing put in another way—that there were twenty million too 
few of his fellow-countrymen. 

Relatively, of course, the percentage of Frenchmen in the 
total European population dropped considerably between 1700 
and 1865. In 1700 that percentage was nearly 20: at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century it had fallen to some- 
thing just over 15, and by 1850 two further units would have 
to be subtracted from this figure, leaving them still a trifle 
over 13 per cent of the whole. From the middle of the last 
century the fall is even more marked. What was something 
over 13 in 1850, was lower than 10 at the end of the century, 
and it is scarcely 8 to-day. A drop from 20 to 8 per cent in 
the course of two centuries must denote a serious decline in 
French influence and power. 

The slow growth of population in France becomes very evi- 
dent when we consider the figures for the past seventy years. 
And here it must be remembered that there has been far less 
emigration from that country during the period in question 


1H. Taine, ‘‘Les Origines de la France contemporaine, La Révolution III,’ 
PP. 393—394- Cf. also Stimmen der Zeit, June, 1939, ‘‘Die Bevélkerungsfrage 
in Frankreich,’’ by H. A. Krose, pp. 174—184. 
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than from Italy or Central Europe or even Great Britain. 
From 1865 to 1938 France’s population grew from 38 to 42 
millions: that of the British Isles from 25 to 47 millions: 
of Germany from 40 to 66 millions: and of Italy from 24 to 
43 millions. The number of births in France, including 
Alsace-Lorraine, in 1876, was over a million: in 1900 it was 
827,000: the year before the War, this had fallen to 790,355. 
For a year or two after the War a slight increase was regis- 
tered but since then the number of births has fallen consis- 
tently : in 1938 it reached the low level of 612,138. Between 
1920 and 1934 there was an excess of births over deaths which 
ranged from the poor figure of 8,592 in 1929 to the more 
reasonable one of 101,067 in the year following. But from 
1934, that is, during the past four years, the excess has been 
in the opposite direction, namely, that of deaths over births. 
The totals given are as follows: 19,467 for 1935: 12,080 for 
1936: and 11,740 for 1937. In 1938 deaths exceeded births 
by the alarming figure of nearly 35,000.* 

Small wonder, therefore, that this sorry condition of things 
should be causing the gravest anxiety to the spiritual leaders 
of France. Four Lenten pastorals, given in full in La Docu- 
mentation Catholique (June 5, 1939), those of the Archbishop 
of Aix and the Bishops of Strasbourg, Blois and Bayeux, deal 
exclusively with this question from both the civic and moral 
point of view. These letters are thorough. They reiterate the 
Catholic teaching upon the duties and responsibilities of mar- 
ried life and condemn once again and in no hesitant terms 
the evils of divorce, abortion and birth-control. Various 
causes are examined, some from the social and economic, and 
others from the moral order: the evil, they insist, will not 
and cannot beovercome, except by a return to the sound Chris- 
tian values which are the mainstay and the best guarantee 
of healthy family existence. Too long has there been, in the 
French school system and in French public life, an ignoring, 
even an intolerance, of such principles. 

These four letters are prefaced in the same number of La 
Documentation Catholique by a solemn and eloquent appeal, 
signed by the five French Cardinals, namely, the Archbishops 
of Paris, Rheims and Lyons, the Bishop of Lille, and the 
Rector of the Institut Catholique of Paris. 


It is not a study that we propose to make. All that can 


1 These figures are given in various periodicals. Cf. La Documentation 
Catholique, May 20, 1939, pp. 627—638. 
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be said on this alarming problem has been already stated 
and well stated. Periodicals, conferences and the Press 
have given and still accord prominence to it. This is an 
appeal, an urgent appeal which your bishops desire to be 
heard. The whole world recognizes that to-day in France 
the number of deaths exceeds that of births while beyond 
the frontiers our neighbours enjoy, and boast that they 
enjoy, a continual growth. The whole world understands 
that this rhythm of decadence will be fatal to France: a 
few more years of such deterioration, and the mere dif- 
ference of numbers will reveal the decline of our country, 
perhaps for ever. 


No mere improvement in material conditions, important and 
necessary as this may be, will solve the problem: there re- 
mains an essential element of sacrifice that cannot be avoided 
where the Christian family is concerned, an element which 
man’s natural egotism and zeal for material success will 
scarcely help him to envisage. The true remedy is to bring 
back to the minds and lives of men the Christian view of life. 


Before the de-Christianization of our social life [the 
Pastoral continues] the homes of France were sanctu- 
aries: they were established under the blessing of God, 
and received from the Church with the sacrament of mar- 
riage, lessons of encouragement and the graces suited 
to their state of life. Gathered around the family table 
could be seen strong and numerous children who were 
the fairest of rewards. They grew up in this atmosphere 
of affection and devotion and in a life of obedience and 
often too of sacrifice provided those generations who have 
raised so high the fair name and fame of France. 


(When one thinks of the virtues of Old France as they have 
been preserved and treasured in French Canada, how true 
appears this picture, how tragic the present contrast !) 

The roots of the present evil can be traced far back into 
the nineteenth century. They are connected obviously with 
the rationalism, the notion of progress and enlightenment 
which were the partial legacy of the Revolution. At a time 
when England wisely repudiated the teaching of Malthus, 
the French showed themselves ready to listen to it. Neo- 
Malthusian doctrines gradually became the fashion. Decent 
people are still shocked when they read of some prominent 
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official openly rebuking poor parents for having a large family 
as though this were an error and almost a crime. But this 
same unethical and unChristian spirit can be detected long 
ago in France. The reasons were, of course, the same as they 
are to-day. It was less trouble, demanded far less sacrifice, 
pandered to the selfishness of the middle-class. A large family 
was something of a social stigma: it was a sign that you were 
not progressive, scarcely rational and not in the least en- 
lightened. And this propaganda was not confined to private 
judgment for we read of a prix de tempérance being created 
by the municipality of Versailles, an essential condition of 
which was a ‘‘moderate number’’ of children. 

There were other ‘‘human’’ motives in evidence : the desire 
to give a good education which they thought was easier when 
there was question only of a child or two, the desire that the 
family investments should not be divided among too many— 
to quote but two of them. These motives have been further 
complicated during the past few years by economic distress 
and by the recurring dread of war. There is a dreadful 
“‘vicious circle’? about the whole business. ‘‘Peasants are 
limiting their families,’? so ran the report in The Times 
already referred to, ‘‘because rural conditions are bad.’’ This 
means that with a population that is both decreasing and 
growing old they can sell less and, therefore, have less to 
produce. And as far as the fear of war is concerned, it is 
surely evident that a weakened France is far more likely to 
invite attack from across the Rhine or Alps than a France 
both healthy and prosperous. The economic excuses for this 
infertility have to be taken into serious consideration. In the 
letter of the French Cardinals their gravity is recognized, 
‘‘good measures both political and economic have an im- 
portance which cannot be ignored: they are indeed indispen- 
sable. Without them the Christian duty of rearing a family 
demands continued heroism and may at times become almost 
impossible.’’ And yet the birth-rate is far healthier in Euro- 
pean countries like Italy and Jugoslavia where the standard 
of living is far more modest and the economic results of re- 
cent crises just as severely felt. 

The change in the European situation since the annexation 
of Austria in March, 1938, has turned French eyes to the 
gravity of their present situation in a way that no moral or 
religious arguments could have done. Roughly speaking, 
the population of France has fallen during the past four years 
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by 76,000: that of Germany and Italy combined has risen 
during the same period by nearly three millions and a half. 
The Berlin-Rome Axis may not function for ever but it is 
functioning at the present moment. But quite apart from 
this Axis, the Italian population is increasing rapidly while 
that of France is stationary or already in decline. The two 
countries have more or less the same number of inhabitants : 
but in 1938 there were over a million births in Italy and 
scarcely more than 600,000 in France: the figure for Ger- 
many, presumably including Austria, was more than double 
that given for France. References in the German and Italian 
Press show that they fully understand what is involved in 
the difference between these rates of increase. Italy is a young 
country, France is in danger of becoming old. After the 
September crisis the French Press was not slow to drive home 
this lesson. ‘‘We have the greatest proportion of people over 
sixty and the smallest proportion of young people under 


twenty years of age’’: so ran a sentence in the Statistique © 


générale de la France. This is serious, continued the report, 
“tin the face of other peoples who are youthful and dynamic,”’ 
to employ a familiar phrase of Signor Mussolini. The Nord- 
Est (April 2, 1939), reflecting upon the same theme, could 
write the following : 


When, the other day, in accents of scornful raillery, 
Signor Mussolini could make comparison between the 
teeming youth of Italy and the somnolent senility of 
France, he was unfortunately uttering a truth, a truth 
cruel enough for all who look ahead and who are willing 
to think, to use the Duce’s expression, in terms of de- 
cades rather than years. Depopulation threatens in fact 
to ravage this country of ours sooner and more surely than 
any war if our assemblies continue to deliberate upon re- 
treats for the aged without realizing that the first neces- 
sity is that of increasing births and finding work for 
youth.’ 


When we remember that France is to be ranked among the 
Powers that are the “‘haves,’’ and Italy, together with Ger- 
many, among the ‘“‘have-nots,’’ the continuance of this de- 
cline is a temptation to these two Powers, and there might 


1 Many of these extracts are to be found in the Dossiers de l’Action Populaire 
for May 25, 1939, pp- 903—922. 
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come a time when they could allege good grounds for yielding 
to that particular temptation. 

French Governments, with that slowness which in this case 
is no guarantee of sureness, have eventually admitted the 
existence of the problem but, according to the critics, effec- 
tive measures have not yet been proposed to deal with it. 
That this concern is very recent is evident from the fact that 
M. Blum at the height of his electoral success in 1934 could 
issue his Neo-Malthusian brochure La Famille: 140 editions 
of this within five years—for that is the figure—provide some- 
thing that is little short of a national scandal. At the same 
period a resolution of the Congres de la Libre-Pensée passed 
a resolution calling on the new Government of the Left to 


abolish ‘“‘les lois scélérates’’ (the impertinence of it!) which 


had been established in 1920 against the propaganda for birth- 
control. Since the fortunate departure of M. Blum from office 
a number of décret-lois have been inaugurated with the pur- 
pose of securing relief and giving guarantees for parents of 
numerous families. There exist allocations familiales or 
family subsidies which are enjoyed by three classes of per- 
sons: firstly, public fonctionnaires who receive what are 
termed the indemnités pour charges de famille which increase 
with the number of children: secondly, those employed in 
commerce, industry and agriculture who are entitled to the 
allocations familiales professionelles (these are paid by the 
Caisses de compensation according to a law formulated in 
1932) and also, where there are three children or more under 
fourteen, the supplementary allocations d’encouragement 
national: and finally, independent workers, artisans and 
shopkeepers who, provided the requisite conditions are ful- 
filled, may also benefit from the allocations d’encouragement 
national. Such provisions are admirable and needed. They 
will in time do much to redress the economic balance which 
has been tilted too heavily in favour of those who have had 
no particular desire to perform their family obligations. 

It is significant that all sections of the French Press re- 
cognize that the evil is too deep-seated to be eradicated by 
any measures of material assistance. The Peuple, speaking 
for the Socialists, can declare that the causes are to be dis- 
covered in a bad social organization and in the absence of a 
serious politique d’enfance. This is the mere stuff of party 
talk, and the fact remains that Socialist influence in France 
has been instrumental in aggravating this very evil. The 
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République calls for a return to saner politics, to internal peace 
and to sound reason. Marianne insists that France’s pros- 
perity will be manifest at once as soon as the country is de- 
livered from its divisions and its panic, and freed from the 
rivalry of cliques and the pessimistic spirit of old men. Le 
Petit Marseillais would discover the solution in something 
that transcends the political sphere: laziness and selfish 
scepticism must be abandoned, there must be an end to that 
cynicism and egotism which no merely political measures can 
adequately banish. 

Clearly the Catholic Press points to the true and only 
permanent remedy which is to be found, in the terms of the 
Cardinals’ letter, in the attempt ‘‘ramener dans les ames la 
conception chrétienne de la vie.’’ Significant, however, of 
a certain turning back to Christian ideas are the statements 
to be read in journals which are not directly Catholic. A let- 
ter in Le Temps declares that ‘‘it appears urgent to mobilize 
all moral and spiritual forces in order to create une mystique 
de la famille.’’ The République enumerates among the vari- 
ous causes of the problem ‘‘the disappearance of spiritual 
values which in former days enabled men to transcend and 
look beyond the difficulties and hardships of the material 
order.”’ Le Petit Parisien joins in the same chorus: ‘‘we 
have, all of us, far too materialistic an idea of our existence; 
in bygone centuries these material preoccupations were not 
so widespread nor so all-absorbing.’’ And, finally, in a letter 
to the Revue de l’Alliance Nationale, occurs the following 
passage : 

More even than these difficulties in the material sphere 
is it a moral problem which weighs upon the birth-rate 
of France. As long as successive Governments have it 
as their object to de-Christianize a country whose whole 
morality and entire tradition are rooted in two thousand 
years of Christianity, you must expect paradoxical re- 
sults. 


M. Pernot, speaking before the Senate on February 8, 1938, 
enumerated the various causes of the evil under the three 
headings of the moral, social and economic, and insisted that 
the first thing to be done was to create a climat, an atmosphere 
favourable to family life.’ All too long had public opinion 
been fashioned by the advocates of the small ménage. It was 


1 Documentation Catholique, May 20, 1939, pp. 634—638. 
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time, he declared, that a grand souffle familial—a decent, fresh 
breeze of healthy family ideas—began to blow through the 
stuffy edifices of public administration. The task of teachers 
it was to bring home to their pupils the true notion of family 
life and happiness, to revive this idée familiale : cinema, wire- 
less, the Press—these must all be mobilized against the habits 
and selfishness and the inertia that were opposed to the 
national welfare and to family ideas. Mgr. Roques, Arch- 
bishop of Aix, drove home the same lesson in his latest 


Pastoral : 


It is not without considerable value that various as- 
sociations, annual Congresses and Catholic groups, stig- 
matize this evil which is eating into the social fabric 
of the country and devote themselves to intelligent pro- 
paganda to deal with it. But all these heralds of a noble 
crusade might well be preaching their message to the 
desert air if literature, theatre, press and cinema are to 
flood the minds of men with their currents of egoism and 
love of pleasure which kill insensibly the fundamental 
virtues of unselfishness and generosity without which a 
home is condemned to infertility.’ 


The pertinent question might be asked whether the state 
of affairs is noticeably better in districts that are largely Catho- 
lic. The answer is Yes, at least to some extent. In Etudes 
for April 2, 1938, there appeared an interesting study in what 
is termed human geography. The article attempted to decide 
what were the regions in which religion was ‘‘practised’’ by 
the French peasantry. The conclusion was that there existed 
a wide outer belt where the standard of observance was defin- 
itely good. Starting with Brittany in the west this area ex- 
tends across Normandy and most of the north-east as far as 
Alsace-Lorraine : it continues from the Swiss frontier and in- 
cludes the whole of the Massif Central. Naturally certain ad- 
justments have to be made. The sea coast of Brittany is 
more fervent than the interior : the eastern sides of the dioceses 
of Rheims, Cambrai and Verdun have a. better record than 
those to the west. Speaking generally, the areas which regis- 
ter the most encouraging birth figures are to be found in this 
broad region where religion is still the moving force. In 
1932 the percentage of births over deaths for the four Breton 
districts was 24, an average between the 34 per cent of 


1 Documentation Catholique, June 5, 1939, p. 690. 
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Finistére with the 28 per cent of Morbihan and the 17 and 15 
per cent respectively of the Cétes-du-Nord and Ille-et-Vilaine. 
In the adjoining non-Breton département of Loire-Inférieure 
the percentage in the same year was only 4. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that the figures for the Breton area during 
the last year are by no means so good. The best returns come 
from other districts which are included in this predominantly 
Catholic circle : from the Nord along the Belgian border with 
towns like Lille, Valenciennes and Douai: from the Pas de 
Calais with Calais, Boulogne and St. Omer; the Meurthe-et- 
Moselle and Moselle with their centre at Nancy and their fields 
which run to the German frontier. The regions where the de- 
cline is greatest are to be found in the interior of the country 
where the practice of religion is least satisfactory. 

It has been pointed out already that all who have studied 
this question are in agreement that it cannot be solved by 
purely social or economic measures. These are necessary and 
should be applied. But unless they are supplemented by a 
change of heart and an altered outlook the problem may lose 
some of its sharper outlines, it will not disappear. It may 
seem alarming that the question is being studied by many 
German writers who, it will be supposed, are not over wor- 
ried by the apparent decline of their neighbours across the 
Rhine. But even these authorities admit the part which re- 
ligion must play in any future solution. 


The fact can be established [it is agreed] that in the 
provinces of the north and north-east as well as in Brit- 
tany and La Vendée the natural increase is greater than 
in other parts of the country. And these regions are at 
the same time the parts in which the Church still exer- 
cises a strong influence upon the moral behaviour of the 
people.’ 

Another writer of the German school admits ‘‘that there exist 
undoubtedly strong relations between a healthy birth-rate and 
religious belief.’’ * In a more recent French work which ap- 
peared last year, there is a general summing up of the situa- 
tion : 

We are in presence to-day of a real demographic re- 
volution for in place of the tendency of the French people 


1R. von Ungern-Sternberg, ‘‘Die Bevélkerungsprobleme Frankreichs,”’ 
p. 121. Berlin. 1938. Cf. Stimmen der Zeit, June, 1939, p. 180. 

von Posadowiky-Wehner, ‘‘Das Bevélkerungsproblem in Frankreich,’’ 
p. 51. Leipzig. 1939. Cf. Stimmen der Zeit, June, 1939, p. 180. 
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to increase which except for periods of war, of plague and 
famine has always prevailed, another tendency towards 
decline has set in. Without wishing to go into all the 
causes of this revolution it seems necessary to select the 
most important. One of these is undoubtedly the weaken- 
ing of the religious outlook; the Christian Faith has al- 
ways forbidden under penalty of severe sin any inter- 
ference with conception. It was due to Christianity rather 
than to any other cause that in bygone centuries families 
with ten, twelve or more children were not infrequent oc- 
currences even in the noblest circles, whereas to-day they 
are a rare exception.* 


There is little need to insist on the solution of this prob- 
lem as it is formulated for the Catholic mind. The question 
is how far a Christian outlook will be able to prevail in larger 
sections of the population. It is narrated that M. Daladier 
after descending from the tribune in the French Parliament, 
where he had justified his share in the Munich Agreement, 
was heard to utter the significant sentence: ‘Il faut qu’on 
rechristianise la France. . .’’ This is but an echo of the re- 
mark made by M. Poincaré to a French priest in 1928: ‘‘Pour 
peu qu’on soit patriote comme on doit 1’étre, il y a une re- 
commandation qu’on est obligé de vous faire: c’est que c’est 
par vous, les prétres, les catholiques, que la France retrouvera 
ce qu’elle a perdu: son 4me.”’ 

When one reflects upon all that Europe owes to France, 
on the culture and taste and balance that is peculiarly hers, 
and is conscious of her former glory as Eldest Daughter of 
the Church and of the long line of great Saints throughout 
her history, when one remembers from more recent years the 
impassioned accents of a Maurice Barrés or a Charles Péguy 
as they recalled the valour and tenacity of the France of their 
ideal—there must inevitably come this thought: Surely this 


appeal will not be in vain? 
FRANCIS MARCH. 


.1M. Huber, H. Bunie, F. Boverat, ‘‘La Population de la France, son 
Evolution et ses Perspectives,’’ p. 229. Paris. 1938. 
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THE MARTYRS THROUGH THE 
AGES 


RECENT article in The Tablet entitled, ‘“The Mar- 
A tyrs,’’ by Dom Theodore Wesseling, contains a num- 

ber of surprising and questionable statements. Ac- 
cording to Dom Theodore, we Catholics no longer see in the 
martyrs ‘‘the plenitude of Christian perfection, nor the 
original representatives of the Church’s spiritual perfection ; 
we still hold them in admiration, but the gold of their halo is 
dulled by the dust of antiquity. Somehow they have become 
distant. Who still takes refuge in their love and seeks sup- 
port in their superhuman strength? The martyrs have been 
silently shown to a back seat.’’* By the martyrs here Dom 
Theodore obviously means the martyrs of the ten early perse- 
cutions, but surely it is quite unjustifiable to segregate those 
heroic men and women from their brethren in all ages, in- 
cluding very much our own, who passed through the same 
tribulation? Wecan say of the Church, the Body of Christ, 
that, like her divine Master, she is yesterday, to-day, and the 
same for ever. The laws that governed her existence and her 
progress in the time of Trajan or Diocletian still govern her 
existence and her progress. The principal law was stated 
many times by our Lord in general terms, and, as it were, 
codified by Tertullian in the famous dictum, Semen est san- 
guis Christianorum. Progress for the Church is to be for 
ever through suffering, and accordingly, martyrdom must 
ever be less an isolated phenomenon of the Church’s life than 
one of its ordinary features. If a long period passed without 
persecution and martyrdom, then indeed, as Newman em- 
phasized, might we fear that the Church was neglecting her 
duty. But in point of fact, such long periods there have never 
been. There has never been, for instance, a hundred years 
of Christian history without a martyr to link it with the King 
of Martyrs. Russia, Mexico and Spain, of our own day, have 
probably given the Church more martyrs than all the ten 
early persecutions put together. Indeed, there is good reason 
for believing that our day has a better claim to be called ‘‘The 
Age of the Martyrs’’ than even the first three centuries of 


Christian history. 


1 The Tablet, June 10, 1939, p. 766. 
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Discussing the burning of the churches and the massacres 
of priests during the Civil War in Spain, Professor Allison 
Peers, to whom Catholics owe so great a debt, says in his re- 
cent admirable book: ‘‘There is, I think, no doubt whatever 
that, though such factors as anti-clericalism, avarice, greed, 
and the pure love of destruction so characteristic of Anar- 
chism, enter into any comprehensive discussion of the ques- 
tion, the underlying motive, responsible both for the features 
peculiar to this particular persecution and for its unexampled 
ferocity, is hatred of God.’’ From much evidence that exists, 
it would seem that this appalling hatred of God entered very 
little into the motives of. the Church’s early persecutors. They 
condemned the Christians often enough out of a sense of 
patriotic duty and with very little religious animus. Fre- 
quently, Roman governors showed a decided reluctance to 
pronounce the death sentence which the law compelled them 
to pass, and did all in their power to induce the Christians 
to evade it by a pretence at recantation. A certain courtesy 
marked the relations between persecutors and persecuted, 
which was wholly absent during the trials of the Church in 
other ages, and we may, perhaps, assert that, if to die at 
the hands of gentlemen was indeed martyrdom, it cannot have 
been less so to die at the hands of ‘‘gaunt, stark enemies of 
God.’’ Martyrdom has always been endemic in the Church, 
and it is a mistake to look back to the first centuries as to 
a period of exceptional and vanished heroism. 

For proof of what has been so far said, let us turn to Japan 
in the early seventeenth century. In dealing with the mar- 
tyrs of the early Church, we are constantly baulked by lack 
of evidence or thrown into confusion by conflicting evidence. 
The genuine Acts of the martyrs are comparatively few, 
and a great mountain of legend has accumulated over their 
sacred bones which only by the tremendous obstetrical exer- 
tions of devoted scholars is made to yield an occasional small 
mouse of historical fact. Poetry and art have helped them- 
selves indiscriminately to substantial portions of the moun- 
tain, thereby causing many martyrs to become, in the most 
literal sense, household words—Agnes, Lucy, Agatha, Cecily, 
Dorothy, Sebastian, for instance—about whom dame history, 
that tight-lipped lady, has nothing to tell beyond the bare 
fact that they died by violence for God. In Japan the lady 
is altogether more expansive. There the condition and suf- 
ferings of the martyrs had for historians, not only Catholics 
who knew them at first hand and sent careful records of them 
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to Europe, but also detached Dutch Calvinists, with memories 
of Alva and the Inquisition still recent enough to guarantee 
that they would not be swayed by undue tenderness for the 
victims. It was possible for the Dodwells and Gibbons to 
cast doubt on much that is traditionally supposed to have hap- 
pened to the Christians under Diocletian, but no sceptic would 
be daring enough to question what happened to them under 
Daifusama. 

Before coming to the witness of these Hollanders, a few 
dates and facts of Christian history in Japan may be a refresh- 
ment to the memory. Christianity was first introduced into 
the country by St. Francis Xavier, who landed at Kagoshima 
in 1549. Under the Shogun, or military dictator, Oda Nobun- 
aga, who unified and ruled Japan from 1565 to 1582, the Church 
progressed by leaps and bounds until close on a million 
Japanese, including many of the highest in the land, were 
her enthusiastic devotees. There is nothing in Christian his- 
tory to compare with such a rapid conquest except, perhaps, 
the conversion of Armenia and Ireland. For reasons in part 
like those which swayed the policy of Constantine, Nobunaga 
gave his patronage to the Catholic missionaries, and at the 
same time declared a war of extermination on their implacable 
enemies, the bonzes. It seemed that the Cross must soon be 
triumphant in all Japan, and, indeed, it was to be triumphant, 
but not in the way anticipated by the Christians in the palmy 
days of Nobunaga. 

The causes which led to the destruction of the flourishing 
Church of Japan were complex, the imprudent zeal of some 
missionaries, the boastfulness of Spanish merchants, the trade 
rivalries of Portuguese and Dutch, the jealousy of the Protes- 
tant English. An instance of the kind of intrigue that went 
on is provided by a letter of Richard Cocks of London who 
preens himself on having poisoned the minds of the Shogun’s 
Secretaries of State against the Catholics ; his story being that 
the King of Spain was only waiting for a Japanese Christian 
prince to start a revolution in order to come to his help and 
conquer the country. ‘‘So in this sort,’’ he concludes with 
satisfaction, ‘‘I cried quittance with the Spaniards.’’* The 
Dutch were even worse, no sort of low trick of forgery, 
bribery, slander and insinuation seeming to come amiss to 
them in their eager scramble for the gold and silver of Japan. 
Sometimes they overreached themselves, as when Father 


1 Letter of January 1, 1616, in the ‘“‘Diary of Richard Cocks, cape-merchant 
in the English Factory in Japan,”’ Vol. II, p. 283. 
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Sebastian Vieyra, S.J., was martyred, and they made a great 
song to the Shogun and his ministers about the celebration 
of that event by the Portuguese at Macao. With true Catholic 
instinct the Macaonese regarded the occasion as one for 
national rejoicing, and accordingly organized horse-races, 
fencing-matches, fireworks, masquerades and various stage 
productions in honour of their hero. All this shocked the dour 
Calvinists of Batavia, whose Governor-General, Hendrik 
Brouwer, sent an account of the celebrations to the Shogun, 
“‘so as to show how greatly are esteemed and venerated at 
Goa and Macao the monks and priests who have been killed 
by the Emperor’s command for endeavouring to bring in 
Popery.’”’ In his covering letter to the Dutch representative 
in Japan, Brouwer wrote: ‘‘We trust that this will serve 
greatly to increase the hatred against the Portuguese, especi- 
ally if this affair is handled in the right way; and one must 
likewise point out the Spanish designs to win the souls of the 
Japanese to the devotion of Popedom, and their bodies to the 
obedience to the King of Spain.’’ It is pleasant to record 
that the Japanese authorities replied with a sweet invitation 
to Brouwer to tell them something new. But the base in- 
trigues of these money-grubbers who themselves never gave 
a thought to the spread of whatever Faith they possessed, is 
not our concern. Rather would we look at the martyrs through 
those same calculating Dutch eyes, and we may forgive them 
much for the honesty with which they recorded their im- 
pressions. 

Hostilities against the Church began under the usurper 
Hideyoshi, better known in Europe as Taicosama, a soldier 
of mean origins but great ability, who had Japan in his power 
from 1586 to his death in 1598. By his orders six Spanish 
Franciscans, three native Japanese Jesuits and about twenty 
lay Christians were crucified at Nagasaki on February 5, 1597. 
All of them are now canonized saints. In spite of this on- 
slaught, Hideyoshi, who is generally regarded as the greatest 
man that Japan ever produced, bore no personal ill-will against 
the Christians and remained on friendly terms with some of 
the Jesuits to the day of his death." Very different was the 


1 Particularly with the historian, Father Rodriguez, who was with him in 
his palace at Fushimi a few hours before he expired and has left a graphic 
account of his last illness. There were then close on eighty Jesuits in Japan, 
of whom fifty were native Japanese. The extraordinary progress of the Faith 
was principally due to the native converts themselves, not one of whom, as 
St. Francis Xavier observed, regarded himself as a true son of the Church 
‘“tunless he was doing his best to gain his neighbours to the Faith.” 
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attitude of the Tokugawa Shoguns who gained power in 1603 
and retained it until swept aside in the nineteenth century 
by the sudden restoration of authority to the age-old but long- 
impotent imperial dynasty of Japan. These Shoguns, and 
especially the third of them, Iyemitsu or Daifusama, who had 
even better titles than Nero to be regarded as the worst man 
that ever lived, hated Christianity with all their hearts and 
organized against the Church between the years 1614 and 1651 
a policy of extermination compared to which Diocletian’s per- 
secution was a half-hearted, milk-and-water affair. 

In 1636, Francis Caron, a man of French Huguenot extrac- 
tion, who began his career as a cook’s mate on board a Dutch 
East Indiaman and rose to hold the second highest position 
in the powerful and fabulously wealthy Dutch East India 
Company, wrote an account of his experiences as a merchant. 
The book was translated into English by Captain Roger Man- 
ley and published in London in 1663, with the title : ‘‘A True 
Description of the Mighty Kingdoms of Japan and Siam.”’ 
In 1935, Captain C. R. Boxer, most enthusiastic and erudite 
of Japanologues, re-edited Manley’s translation with a magni- 
ficence that, alas! renders his book too dear for any ordinary 
mortal’s possessing. But it can be consulted in big libraries, 
and few books published in our day are better calculated to 
delight both the eye and the mind. In addition to Caron’s 
work, Captain Boxer has generously included ‘‘A History of 
the Martyrs who have been killed or endured fearful and in- 
sufferable torments for the sake of the Roman Catholic Re- 
ligion in Jappan, written by Reyer Gysbertsz.’’ Like Caron, 
Gysbertsz, whose book was first printed at Amsterdam in 1637, 
professed the faith of Calvin and detested Catholicism on 
principle. 

The following is Caron’s account of the great persecution, 
with some few omissions rendered necessary by the horrible 
nature of the tortures inflicted : 

Those of this Countrey which were converted to Chris- 
tianity by the Romish Clergy, were them only which were 
persecuted ; at first they cut off their heads, and after- 
wards crucified them, which seemed then very severe ; but 
when these cruel Idolaters perceived that death was not 
formidable to those martyred Christians, who went to their 
executions with singing and dancing, as if they courted 
their torments, and that the great number of them that 
suffered did no way discourage or diminish the remain- 
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ing, but rather strengthen and increase their multitudes, 
they resolved to break them by more exquisite and sen- 
sible tortures. To this purpose they bound them to stakes, 
and rosted them alive, destroying thousands after this 
unsufferable manner.’ But seeing that there was no end, 
and that death in what shape soever was not terrible 
enough to affright those resolved Saints to an Apostacy, 
they intended and practiced other more dreadful waies 
and pains, for to oblige them to quit and change their 
opinions and religion. They forced the women and more 
tender maids to go upon their hands and feet bowing, 
supporting and dragging them naked in the presence of 
thousands through the streets; that done, they caused 
them to be ravished . . . by ruffians and villains, and then 
throwing them so stript and abused into great deep tubs 
full of snakes and adders. . . Some they clothed with 
sods, and pouring hot scalding water continually upon 
them, tortured them in that manner till they died, which 
dured two or three daies according to the strength of the 
party. Hundreds of them being stript naked and burnt 
in the foreheads that they might be known, were driven 
into the woods and forrests, all men being commanded by 
proclamation, upon pain of death, not to assist them with 
either meat, drink, clothing or lodging ; many more put 
into pen-folds upon the sea-shore, and kept there half 
their time dry and half wet, being every tide overflown 
by the sea; but these were permitted to eat and drink to 
keep them longer alive in this misery, which lasted or- 
dinarily ten or twelve daies. These bloody executioners 
put out the parents’ eyes, and placing their little children 
by them, pinched and plagued them whole daies long, 
enforcing them with tears of blood to call and cry to their 
helpless fathers and mothers for an end of their suffer- 
ings, which had no period but with their lives, whilest 
their woful parents, unable to assist either their children 
or themselves, did often die in their presence, whom they 
could not see for grief or sorrow. 
_ All these miseries too long and too many to relate were 
1 As explained on an excellent plate provided by Caron and reproduced by 
Captain Boxer, the Christians were not set on fire and quickly dispatched in 
the way favoured in Europe. They were bound by one hand with a rope twelve 
feet long to stakes at a distance of twelve feet from the faggots, which were 
arranged in a circle around them. Consequently, as Caron says, they were 


not burned alive but slowly roasted to death. Gysbertsz’s description of the 
method is given further on in this article. 
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borne by the poor Christians with constancy to a miracle ; 
except some few, who not able to resist the bitterness of 
these torments abandoned their Faith for some relaxation 
from pain. Once a year they precisely renewed their 
inquisition, and then every individual person must sign 
in their church-books with his blood that he renounces 
Christianity ; and yet all would not do, for many hundreds 
of Christians are found every year, and destroyed with 
variety of torments. At last they found a more hellish 
and exquisite way of torturing than before; they hung 
these sufferers by the heels, their heads in pits, which to 
give the blood some vent, they slasht lightly cross-waies 
(but they do that now no more), and in this posture they 
live several daies, ten or twelve, and speak sensibly to the 
very last. The greatness of this torment surpasseth all 
other, being beyond all humaine strength to suffer and 
be undergone but by such who are extraordinarilie 
strengthened from above. This extremitie hath indeed 
(by reason of its continuance) forced many to renounce 
their religion; and some of them who had hung two or 
three daies assured me that the pains they endured were 
wholly unsufferable, no fire nor no torture equalling their 
languor and violence. 


It was by this torment of the fosse, hanging head down- 
wards in a foul pit from which all light was carefully ex- 
cluded, that Father Sebastian Vieyra had found his heroic 
way to heaven at the age of sixty-three. With him suffered 
five Japanese Jesuits, but he outlived them all and had to 
be killed by having a fire lit under his head on June 6, 1634. 
Caron tells of a young girl who endured the torment of the 
fosse for no less than fourteen days before rendering her 
gallant soul to God. But, as he says, there were failures, the 
saddest being that of the Jesuit Provincial, Christopher Fer- 
reira, who gave in after being in the pit only five hours. 
Twenty years later, however, when an old man of seventy- 
four, Father Ferreira wiped out his apostasy by dying glori- 
ously for the Faith. From Europe, when the news of his de- 
fection became known, thirty-five Jesuits had sailed to die in 
his place. As for the indignities to which the martyrs were 
subjected, the following is some indication: ‘*The common 
sort of Christians were but simplie bound when they were 
led to their executions; but the Priests, whether Portugals, 
Spaniards or Japaners, had the hair of their heads and beards 
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half shaven off, the shaven part being coloured red. Bits 
were also put in their mouthes to hinder them from speaking ; . 
and their heads being pulled backwards with halters put about 
their necks and tied behinde them, they were compelled to 
hold their faces directly upwards. And thus sitting upon a 
lean horse, they were carried to the place designed for their 
martyrdom.”’ * 

Gysbertsz’s ‘‘History of the Martyrs’’ is a very terrible little 
document, revealing to what depths of inhumanity human 
beings may sink. Nothing could be sadder than the stories 
told by this eye-witness of Christians whom the diabolical 
ingenuity of their tormentors succeeded in forcing into apos- 
tasy, though we may well believe that it was only an apostasy 
of their poor, broken bodies and not of their souls. At the 
end of July, 1628, the following pitiable tragedy was enacted : 


Those Christians who had been banished to the moun- 
tains in the last year, numbering 348 souls who had not 
yet recanted,* were brought to Arrima, where they were 
tortured in the most unmerciful manner, being scalded 
with boiling water, burnt with red-hot irons, beaten with 
lashes, left stark naked for whole days in the heat of the 
sun by day and the cold by night... Many became ill 
through all these torments, and like to die; their brutal 
tormentors seeing that they could no longer survive these 
tortures, caused them to be cured by doctors, but when 
they had regained their strength they were tormented 
again as before. The women and young maidens they 
treated in such wise that I am ashamed to relate it, neither 
can my pen describe the same, wherefore I omit it. Some 
resisted these tortures for twenty days before they re- 
canted, others for forty or fifty, yea even sixty days. At 
the end of September there were but five or six out of all 
that company who had not recanted as yet, whose flesh 
was wholly rotten so that they stank of filth and pus. . .” 


At the end of 1622 and the beginning of 1623, two batches 
of Christians, numbering 230 men, women and children, were 


1 Caron, ed. Boxer, ‘‘A True Description of the Mighty Kingdoms of Japan 
and Siam,’’ pp. 44—46. 

2 Many had already given in, ‘‘sorely troubled by the sight of the continued 
crying and weeping of their women and children, who cannot endure the heat 
by day, the cold by night, nor the rain and wind, and whose bodies swell like 


toads through this hardship.”’ 
8 Gysbertsz, tr. and ed. Boxer, ‘‘A True Description,’’ p. 83. 
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burnt or beheaded in Nagasaki. Gysbertsz describes the pro- i tal 
cedure: ‘‘When anyone is to be burnt, it is given out and |, 
publicly proclaimed on the evening before, that each house | iy 
which lies near the place where the burning is to take place, ch 
must bring 2, 3, 4 or 5 faggots of firewood, more or less, ac- | 
cording as to whether there are many or few persons to be ~ Pr 
burnt. Each street has a chief man, according to the Japanese | 4}, 
custom, who must supervise this matter, and ensure that this su: 


wood is duly received from each house, whether it be of Chris- 

tians or of Heathens. On the place appointed are erected as 

many stakes as there are persons to be burnt, and the wood 

is laid around at a distance of about five and a half fathoms 

from the stakes, with an entrance left through which the delin- 

quent can be brought in, who is then tied to the stake with 

a piece of cord by one hand as high up as may be, leaving the 

other free, whilst the feet are likewise made fast to a stake at 

the bottom. The entrance is then stopped up, and when the © 
wood is piled up high and flat enough, the fire is set to it 
from all sides, so that the poor wretches are rather suffocated 
or roasted than burnt.’’* In his description of the martyr- 
dom itself our eye-witness includes the following touching 
detail : ‘‘Five others whose stakes were planted pretty closely 
to one another, and were also above wind so that the fire could 
hurt them at last and but slowly, made some movement of 
the air by swaying the upper part of their bodies, wherewith 
they cooled each other in so far as they could, and comforted 
each other with words until they were parched.”’ In Firando, 
a small town, ‘‘amongst those killed was to be seen a young 
child of six or seven years, who went with such joyousness to 
his death, reciting and singing Christian hymns in Japanese, 
that it was a very wonderful thing to see in so small a child.”’ * 
The courage of the children above all astounded the grave 
Dutchman, as well it might: ‘‘Amongst the prisoners was 
one of our interpreters named Lion, with his household, 
father, mother, and all of his wife’s friends to the total of 
about a hundred persons, including two small children, 
whereof one was still at the breast. I sent an assistant named 
Symon Symonszoon thither, and offered through him to bring 
up the little children on the account of the Company,’ if he 
so desired; the which he refused, saying that he wished to 


1 This was the manner in which B. Charles Spinola, B. Francis Pacheco 
and many other Jesuits won their crowns. 

2 Gysbertsz, tr. and ed. Boxer, pp. 74, 76. , 

* The Dutch East India Company. 
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take the children with him. Amongst these persons there was 
a child of about five years and a half, to whom Symon said, 
‘Well, my lad, what are you doing here?’ Whereupon the 
child answered very cheerfully, ‘Because I am a Christian.’ ”’ 

Finally, we may give the following extract from our good 
Protestant martyrologist, as showing his prejudice, and at 
the same time conveying his sympathy, which we may be 
sure the martyrs in heaven did not forget : 


On the eighth of February, 1627, in a village called 
Mongy, situated at about a mile from Nangasacque, were 
taken about twelve persons, both men and women, who 
were all Romish Christians, and were tormented in the 
following manner. Firstly, they took a red-hot iron bar 
and branded all twelve persons on their foreheads, and 
thereafter demanded whether they would recant and re- 
nounce their faith? Whereupon they all resolutely 
answered : “‘No, there is but one God through whom we 
can obtain salvation, and therefore we cannot deny him.”’ 
Hereupon they were again branded twice, upon each 
cheek, and as they still refused to recant, they were 
stripped stark naked, both men and women, and with 
their arms and legs fully extended, were soundly flogged 
with heavy lashes until they were more than half dead. 
As they still would not recant, they were branded 
. . . (both men and women) with red-hot irons, .. . 
on other tender parts of their flesh. Amongst these 
twelve persons was a child of six years who endured all 
of the foregoing torments on his tender body, and re- 
mained as steadfast as any of the adults. This being 
done, and all remaining firm, they were again thrown 
into prison. Meanwhile several other persons were taken, 
to the number of forty-one in ali, who were all grievously 
tormented in various wise . . ., whilst some had also their 
fingers torn from their hands and their toes from their 
feet. Then as no tortures could bring them to forswear 
their Belief, they were all killed in the following manner. 
Seventeen of them were drowned in the sea, including a 
man with his wife and three children, the eldest of whom 
was aged seventeen, the next thirteen and the youngest 
but six years ; this youngest, as he saw his father, mother, 
sister, brother and other companions being tied with 
stones round their waists, and understood what was to- 
ward, likewise wished to be treated in the same manner, 
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whereupon the officials asked the parents whether they 
would prefer him to live, but they refused, saying that 
they wished to take the child with them. 

Following on this, another eight persons, after being 
tormented in various ways, were beheaded, whilst the re- 
maining sixteen were brought to a place called Singock 
in Japanese, which is as much as to say Hell. This place 
is a pool of seething boiling water which gushes out from 
under a steep cliff with a great roaring sound.’ These 
poor wretches were brought to this cliff, and after being 
placed on the edge of the bluff, were asked once again if 
they wished to recant. And since they replied ‘‘No,”’ 
they were thrown from above into this seething boiling 
water, and thus did these poor Martyrs render their souls 
with great steadfastness unto God. Their resolution is 
all the more to be admired, since they knew so little of 
God’s word, so that one might term it stubbornness rather 
than steadfastness; because (in so far as Holy Writ is 
concerned) they know but little, and can only read a Pater- 
Noster and Ave-Maria, besides a few prayers to Saints. 
. . . It is indeed extraordinary that amongst them are so 
many who remain steadfast to the end, and endure so 
many insufferable torments, in despite of their scanty 
knowledge of the Holy Scriptures.’ 


These Dutch accounts of the martyrs are borne out by the 
independent evidence of the English Protestant, Richard 
Cocks, and have great value as corroborating the more de- 
tailed stories sent to Europe by the Catholic missionaries. 
One striking feature in them is the similarity of the Japanese 
heroes’ answers and actions to those of the martyrs in other 
ages and countries. Reading their story, we might almost 
think that we had before us the procés-verbal of the Scillitan 
martyrs at Carthage in the second century, or the minutes of 
the trial of some priest in England under Queen Elizabeth. 
And those nearest to us, the martyrs of Spain, will surely 
speak the same language when their story is told. The Chris- 
tians of seventeenth-century Japan stretch hands across the 


1In another place Gysbertsz tells us more about this Hell whose ‘‘water is 
so smart and corroding that it penetrates to the bone, yea even bores through 
the body if they pour it somewhat hard. . . There are many warm waters in 
Japan, but none so bubbling and boiling as this.’’ .Some of the martyrs had 
the terrible liquid poured over their bodies by means of very small ladles, so 
as to prolong the agony. 

True Description,’’ pp. 79—8o. 
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world and the ages to the Mother of the Maccabees in Jeru- 
salem, to Ignatius eager for the wild beasts in Rome, to 
Polycarp preparing a supper for his captors and dying in the 
fire at Smyrna, to Blandina, the little slave, who mothered the 
martyrs at Lyons, to the peerless Perpetua going to meet 
death like a bride to her wedding, to Ramon Lull off at eighty- 
one to give his life for the Moors of Algiers, to More and 
Fisher on Tower Hill, to the Carthusians at Tyburn, to 
Miguel Pro in Mexico, to the Bishop of Teruel under the 
Pyrenees, to the countless thousands of every country and 
time who have borne to God love’s ultimate testimony. Asa 
part, a tiny part of Spain’s martyrology, the following letter 
from a scholar of international repute, which appeared in 
The Times on Friday, June 23, 1939, deserves to be remem- 
bered : ‘‘Sir, To those students of Spanish all over the world 
who have ever worked in the Escorial Library the news of the 
arrest and imprisonment of the Augustinian monks in 
August, 1936, must have come as a shock. .. Two hundred 
and four Augustinians lost their lives under the Communist 
regime, of whom the Escorial claims 97—some of the best 
brains of the order, men of high repute and sterling qualities, 
aloof from party politics, whose only crime was their faith. 
Their death is a grievous loss to the world of learning. 
Through the patient toil of years, handed on from monk to 
monk, a series of catalogues have made accessible to scholars 
the treasures of the Escorial Library. .. We who have worked 
in the great sala de estudios, with its double windows looking 
out on to the circle of mountains, golden with broom in the 
spring, snow-clad or grey in the winter, will remember always 
with gratitude the gracious courtesy of the monks, their un- 
tiring readiness to help, their eager interest in any new point 
of research ; nor shall we forget their patient wisdom and the 
dry humour that so often hid a heart of gold. These men, 
under the leadership of their beloved Prior—of whom it has 
been said that he walked ‘amictus Deo sicut vestimento,’’*... 
suffered all with fortitude and cheerfulness, and when death 
came they met it unflinchingly. We honour and reverence 
the memory they have left. I am yours faithfully, J. Fitz- 
maurice-Kelly.”’ 

There is what might be called a technique of martyrdom, 
a martyr spirit that has remained constant throughout history. 
One can weed the genuine from the spurious in the records 


1“Clothed with God as with a garment.”’ 
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of the martyrs by a few simple tests, such as the style of their 
replies before magistrates or their demeanour at the place of 
execution. The genuine early Acts are the simplest docu- 
ments in the world, a series of yeas and nays, without any 
heroics or the least trace of defiance. When we read, as we so 
often do, that some martyr threatened his judge or frightened 
him by a pompous show of miraculous power, we may be 
pretty sure that a crude-minded and spiritually obtuse 
romancer has been at work on the story. The martyrs were 
assimilated to the King of Martyrs who, when He was re- 
viled, reviled not again, when He suffered threatened not 
(1 Peter ii, 23). Whether Roman ladies or philosophers of 
Alexandria or Japanese soldiers or African negroes, the mar- 
tyrs all bear the strongest family resemblance. In the white 
light of eternity that shone about their doom all differences 
of race, condition and period seem to have been effaced. They 
speak with a common accent, an accent betraying them that 
they too were with Jesus of Nazareth, and they move with a 
sweetness and simplicity of bearing such as the etiquette of 
this world must envy for ever. The dignity of the slave 
Felicitas is no less than that of the patrician Perpetua, and 
the Japanese child is as cheerful about dying as the ex-Lord 
Chancellor of England. No wonder that the good Dutch 
Calvinists stood amazed. They were witnessing without 
knowing it one of the loveliest of grace’s miracles, a miracle 
in itself sufficient to prove that the Church, the mother of 
the martyrs, is the creation of God. 

And so, with a joyful shout, we repudiate the suggestion 
that we have shown the martyrs to a back seat. Indeed no.’ 
They are flesh of our flesh and bone of our bone, our greater 
brothers and sisters to whom we look with confidence for 
help with our tea-cup storms and ant-hill calvaries. Our little 
pint-pot of courage is, anyway, of the same stuff as their 
great ocean of heroism. A roadside puddle has its vision of 
stars no less than Lake Windermere, and the martyrs will 
be to us what God was to them, ‘‘for a covert by day and for 
the light of stars by night,’’ until all our days and nights 
merge with their frets and sorrows into the lux indeficiens 
of Heaven. 

JAMES BRODRICK. 


11 know a man (know him very well indeed!) who could not go to sleep 
at night unless he had first invoked SS. Perpetua and Felicitas. He is certainly 
not an exception. 


MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION IN SEVILLE. 


LTHOUGH the Patronal Feast of the whole of Spain as 

well as of the infantry, the Immaculate Conception guards 
a special place in the hearts of the Sevillanos who have a particular 
devotion to the Blessed Virgin under this title. During the years 
of Republican misrule little outward expression could be given 
to the devotion, and for a year preceding the rise of the National 
Movement even the traditional dance of the Seises was abandoned. 
Now that more normal times have come back to Seville the feast 
is celebrated anew, both as an ecclesiastical and a civil holiday. 

The outstanding feature of the holiday is provided by the Seises 
of whom many people will have a vague idea without knowing 
much of their history and procedure. ‘‘Oh, yes, Seville’’—they 
are heard to exclaim—‘‘that is where boys dance before the 
Blessed Sacrament’’: at first hearing, an odd and even an irrever- 
ent proceeding. 

The first documentary evidence available dates from the year 
1508 and may be discovered in the Cathedral archives of Seville. 
In it the Seises are referred to in a manner which assumes that 
they have been long established. Tradition links their dance with 
the promulgation of the Feast of Corpus Christi by Urban IV. In 
the Bull ‘‘Transiturum’’ (August 31, 1264), the Holy Father had 
ordered the faithful to celebrate this feast with song and other 
expressions of joy, and had announced: ‘‘Let Faith sing, let Hope 
dance, may Charity leap for joy.’’ These injunctions, it is said, 
were interpreted literally by the Sevillanos who sang and danced 
for very happiness before the Blessed Sacrament. Later, the 
Cathedral Chapter constructed an ark of wood, decorated on either 
side with angels, which was to contain the Sacred Host when car- 
ried in procession. In attendance went twelve choir-boys (mozgos 
de coro) with lighted tapers; four men dressed as the evangelists 
with lights and silver thuribles; two pages carrying candlesticks 
garlanded with flowers (cirios de flores); children and adults to 
represent angels and prophets: sixteen singing men and eight boy 
songsters (mozos cantores), clad in tunics and with crowns of 
flowers upon their heads. The festal splendour was enhanced by 
grants from the corporations of the city. In 1699 the feast was 
simplified by order of the king who was but carrying into effect 
the wish of the Archbishop Jaime Palafox y Cardona. At this time 
eight mozos cantores are mentioned as dancing before the altar. 
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The original ark of wood was replaced, in 1587, by the rich silver 
custodia that is still used at Corpus Christi. Formerly the boys 
were dressed as angels, with Moorish breeches, little coats, gilded 
wings, and their heads were uncovered, save for garlands of inter- 
woven flowers. In 1565 their number was fixed at ten; previously 
it had varied from eight to sixteen. The name Seises is derived 
probably from the number of choir boys customary in Spanish 
cathedrals, while Pope Eugenius IV, in the Bull ‘‘Apostolici 
muneris’’ (1439), speaks of six additional ‘‘singing children’’ or 
‘little singers,’’ who appear to have been known as the ‘‘Seises”’ 
or the “‘little Seises.’’ 

Their dress has been changed and modified during the course of 
centuries, for representing at first angels, they were clothed later 
as pilgrims or shepherds. Then, in the seventeenth century, under 
the influence of Flemish fashions, both garlands and wings disap- 
peared and the boys were dressed as court pages. Hats have been 
worn since 1664 and three years later, castanets are mentioned for 
the first time in the Cathedral accounts. The Seises now dance at 
three seasons of the year: Carnival, Corpus Christi and the Im- 
maculate Conception, but a special foundation was necessary to 
establish each of them. 

On January 17, 1615, Don Mateo Vazquez de Leca, Archdeacon 
of Carmona and a member of the Cathedral Chapter, in a docu- 
ment signed before Gaspar de Leén, made a foundation in order 
to give especial pomp to the Feast of Corpus Christi, in which it 
was determined that the Seises should dance in the sanctuary 
before the Blessed Sacrament every day throughout the Octave. 
This was agreed upon and carried out for the first time in that 
year. In 1654 a similar foundation was made for the Octave of 
that other feast so especially dear to the Sevillanos, the Immacu- 
late Conception. Don Gonzalo Nufiez de Sepulveda was the donor 
of this bequest and he gave also the rich blue vestments which are 
still worn in the Cathedral, together with twelve little tunics of 
the same colour for the children. The third and last foundation 
was made for the three days of Carnival by Don Francisco Con- 
treras y Chades in 1673, when he left all his income to the Chapter 
after the death of his wife, who held a life interest in it. This spring 
dance of the Seises was first held in 1695 and from that date until 
the present time, with the exception of one year during the im- 
potent Republic, the three annual ceremonies have been faithfully 
observed. 

In 1700, however, the Seises were in grave danger of being 
disbanded, when a reforming Archbishop wrote to Rome (June 18, 
1700) speaking of their performance as an abuse. The Cathedral 
Chapter replied with a spirited defence, and the Holy Father 
ordered a via media, whereby an agreement should be come to 
without a formal judgment, retaining the Seises, but eliminating 
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what was deemed ‘‘unsuitable.’’ In Seville, the Holy Father’s 
solomonic judgment was accepted before the death of the rigorist 
Archbishop (December 2, 1701), and his successor, D. Manuel 
Arias y Porres, agreed that ‘‘all the disputes raised by Sefior Pala- 
fox on the manner of executing the dance were to be considered as 
finished and the parties were to give up disputing and in no case 
to litigate again.’’ This was signed on December g, 1703, and a 
copy was sent to Rome, so that it can truly be said that the dance 
of the Seises. has the tacit approbation of the Holy See. 

The costume used is red and white for Carnival days and for 
Corpus Christi; blue and white for the Immaculate Conception. 
The present turned-up hat, trimmed with red or blue, was adopted 
as recently as 1837; while the ancient loose trousers of Moorish 
pattern were made tighter and tighter until they evolved into 
those of seventeenth-century court pages. The jerkin has vertical 
stripes of yellow or white, according to the feast, and bands of 
pleated white silk cross the breast and go over the shoulder. The 
discarded wings are represented by two decorated bands (aletas) 
that reach from the shoulder-blades to the back of the calves. In 
the seventeenth century coloured shoes were changed to white, 
with rosettes of red or blue, and stockings of white silk. 

The Seises, who must not be more than nine years old, are the 
sons of men employed in the Cathedral. They are taught music 
and dancing by a specially appointed professor in the Colegio de 
San Miguel, an old building opposite the west end of the Cathedral, 
which has an attractive courtyard reminiscent of a Flemish 
Beguinage. 

The dance is performed in the great Capilla Mayor of the Cathe- 
dral. Before the famous Gothic retablo hangs an immense crim- 
son velvet dossal; near the top of this, in an ‘‘explosion’’ of heavy 
gold braid, stands the monstrance, glittering with diamonds, as it 
catches the light from the candelabra on either side. The silver 
altar with its seventeenth-century tabernacle has a statue of the 
Immaculate Conception flanked by life-size silver bishops, St. 
Isidore on the left, St. Leander on the right. There are also four- 
teen standards on the steps, which, with some lighting in the roof 
of the sanctuary and crossing, provide the sole illumination for 
the dance. 

The Blessed Sacrament was exposed on its lofty throne when I 
was there, and the dance took place at five o’clock in the afternoon 
after Solemn Vespers at which the Cardinal Archbishop had pre- 
sided. A large orchestra with wind and string instruments, con- 
ducted by the professor of the Seises, was arranged on the Gospel 
side of the sanctuary: the boys stood in the sanctuary itself, five to 
either side. 

A verse of the Tantum Ergo began the ceremony as if to remind 
the congregation that the primary object of the dance was to pay 
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honour to the Blessed Sacrament. Two hymns followed, sung in 
the vernacular by the ninos cantores. At first their shrill and pierc- 
ing notes jarred rather on English ears but later the real sweetness 
of their tone became audible. The dances—there were four of 
them—were stately and rhythmical in character with slight pauses 
as each dancer turned. The two last dances were performed to a 
joyful accompaniment of castanets, and touching phrases in honour 
of our Lady were chanted by the Seises as they moved with dignity 
and grace. 

The two hymns sung on alternate days throughout the Octave 
were entitled ‘‘The Root of Jesse’’ and ‘‘Sweeter than honey.’’ 
Each consisted of an introduction, then an estribillo and estrofa, 
the first hymn telling of the uniqueness of Mary in her Immaculate 
Conception, the second enumerating her many lovely titles. 

During the dance the boys wore their hats though the Blessed 
Sacrament remained exposed. At the conclusion of the final move- 
ments they turned towards the altar, doffed their headgear and 
knelt in veneration: this all in one graceful movement. 

The Tantum Ergo was sung again: versicle, response and col- 
lect followed: with the closing strains of the Adoremus a curtain 
was drawn slowly in front of the monstrance and the Pontiff gave 
his blessing. 

ARCHDALE A. KING. 


AN ENGLISH FRANCISCAN MISSIONARY IN DUTCH GUYANA,! 
1683—1686. 


HOUGH little is known of Father Thomas Fuller, the fact 
that he was a missionary in distant Guyana in the seventeenth 
century constitutes a title to notice in any history of English mis- 
sionary enterprise. Here, then, are a few lines upon his work. 
Thomas, also called at times Peter, Fuller, was born in Lon- 
don; the locality and date are both unknown. In course of time, 
like so many others, he left his native country, crossed the channel 
and joined the Franciscan Order in the Low Countries. He was 
ordained priest, and, prior to his departure for Dutch Guyana or 
Suriname, as the Dutch generally call it, he was stationed at 
Louvain. 


1Cf. A. Nieuwenhuizen, O.F.M., ‘‘Missie der Minderbroeders van de 
Nederduitsche Provincie in Suriname, De Godsdienstvriend,’?’ LXXXI, 154 
(1858); A. Meersman, O.F.M., “‘Die ersten Glaubensboten in der niederlandi- 
schen Kolonie Guyana, Zeitschrift fiir Missionswissenschaft,’’ XVII, 254 
(1927); W. Lampen, O.F.M., ‘‘Les premiers Missionnaires en Guyane Néer- 
landaise, La France Franciscaine,’’ XVII, 475 (1934). 

Parts of Father Frederick’s and Father Fuller’s letters were published by 
S. Schoutens, O.F.M., Belgische Reizigers der Minderbroedersorde, Hoog- 
straten, III, 7 (1903). 
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Suriname, at that period, belonged to the city of Amsterdam 
and was administered by a certain Cornelis van Aerssen Som- 
melsdijk who acted as Governor. He had married a French lady, 
and it was probably due to her influence that Catholic priests were 
for the first time admitted to work in the colony. In 1683 two 
Franciscans were appointed by Propaganda to begin the mission 
in Suriname. They were Father Frederick van der Hofstat and 
Father Thomas Fuller. On November 4th of that year they left 
Europe and arrived safely at Paramaribo, the capital of Suriname. 

They found the country in a pitiable condition. The European 
population, removed for a long time from all religious influences, 
had sadly degenerated. The black slaves were extremely difficult 
to approach as, with few exceptions, the planters refused to allow 
the missionaries access to them; and, as for the native Indians, 
misrule had reduced them to a state of chronic rebellion. No won- 
der that missionary enterprise was hazardous. ‘‘On our weekly 
trips by boat,’’ wrote Father Frederick, ‘‘to visit the Catholics in 
distant places, we are in constant danger of being murdered by the 
Indians. Several people have been captured and cruelly killed, 
being roasted before a slow fire and devoured alive.’’ 

The climate, as the missionaries soon discovered, was of the 
worst, damp and hot, with fever-ridden forests, abounding in 
tropical diseases of all kinds. Their food was of the coarsest, 
mostly roots, as meat and bread were hard to come by and expen- 
sive. It is not surprising to find that before twelve months were 
over, one of the Fathers, Father Frederick, had succumbed to dis- 
ease. Father Fuller was not, however, to be left entirely alone. 
He was soon joined by Father Peter Crol, a Dutchman, and Brother 
John Graefdorp, a man with some knowledge of medicine. Un- 
fortunately Father Peter died shortly afterwards, on March 7, 
1686. In the following month Father Fuller wrote as follows to 
Father Christopher Moret, Professor of Theology at the Franciscan 


house at Herenthals : 


Now that peace has been arranged with the barbarous In- 
dians, more helpers are needed. The country is vast and 
thickly populated and in time an incalculable harvest may be 
looked for. For this reason, in season and out of season, 
beg to be allowed to number yourself with us. Generous sol- 
diers are encouraged by their comrades’ death rather than 
deterred from the battle; and they, that may receive a cor- 

. ruptible crown, but we an incorruptible one. Those who come 
out here are Christ’s soldiers. What matters it if we die 
soon: we die for Him who has died for us; by whose death 
we become immortal. What more glorious than to die for 
such a Leader? 


Something of Father Fuller’s apostolic zeal and personal love 
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of Christ appears in these lines; something, also, of the hopes he 
entertained but was not himself to see realized. He, too, died 
in the summer of this same year, 1686; his story does not, how- 
ever, quite end with his death. Suriname had at one time been 
the property of The West India Company of Zeeland. In the 
deeds of transfer to the city of Amsterdam it was expressly stipu- 
lated that no Catholic priests should ever be allowed to settle in 
the territory. Word of the Governor’s violation of this clause had 
evidently been carried back to the authorities of the Zeeland 
Government, for peremptory orders reached van Sommelsdijk to 
expel the priests at once. Exasperated at this command, he had 
the bodies of the three missionaries disinterred and shipped back 
to Zeeland. Not unnaturally, perhaps, the Home Government re- 
fused to accept them, and the bodies of Father Fuller and his two 
priest companions were carried back again to the colony and re- 
buried. Their remains lie at Paramaribo close to the present 


Cathedral. 
ACHILLES MEERSMAN, O.F.M. 


Early Death 


**His soul pleased God: therefore He hastened to bring him 
Out of the midst of iniquities.’”’ (Wisd. iv, 14.) 


OVE wandered in a garden where were glowing 
Roses foam-white and ruby-red, with glance 
Of sunrise on their crowns of dew: yet chance 
Had soured His pleasure in that summer showing, 
And grief be-gloomed His forehead in His going, 
For bud on bud was smitten by the lance 
Of canker, and each petal’s fair expanse 
Broidered with blemish of the blight’s bestowing. 


One flower at the last made glad His eyes,— 

A bud half-opened, sweet, unsullied quite 

Amid the stricken: mercy sanctioned might, 
And, swift, Love culled it for His Bosom’s prize, 
(More loving that He seeméd to chastise) 

And won the blossom from the worm and blight. 


T. KING. 
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IIL. OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


AMERICA: June 17, 1939. To be Radical is to be Catholic, by 
John T. Gillard, S.S.J. [A call to a greater sense of the apos- 
tolate among the black population of the United States. | 

CaTHOLIC TIMES: June 16, 1939. National Service for the Mis- 
sions, by Mgr. George Telford. [Gives an account of the growth 
of missionary interest and support in England during the past 
hundred years. | 

CITE CHRETIENNE: June 5, 1939. Regard sur le Mouvement Caté- 
chistique en France, by G. Delcuve, S.J. [An admirable and 
detailed account of the work of Catechists in France. ] 

CLERGY REVIEW: June, 1939. Prayer, by Mgr. R. A. Knox. [The 
first of a series of talks on prayer with a number of encouraging 
suggestions. | 

CoLosseuM: April—June, 1939. Catholicism and Historismus, 
by Ross J. S. Hoffman. [Presents some useful thoughts on the 
changes in European ideas and their relation to the Catholic 
writer. | 

EtupEes: May 20, 1939. Le Probléme National No. 1, by René 
Bied-Charreton. [A timely study of the various provinces of 
France with reference to the falling birth-rate and the flight to 
the towns. | 

Ir1sH EccLEsIASTICAL RECORD: June, 1939. A Bureau of Catholic 
Defence, by Canon Power. [Contains some valuable notes on 
‘a scheme of Catholic defence against public or published false- 
hood and misstatement.’’ | 

Sicn: June, 1939. American Communist’s Adventure in Spain, 
by William G. Ryan. [An illuminating record by an American 
Communist who fought in Spain, of his experiences in Red 
territory. | 

STREVEN: June, 1939. Cultuur en Catholicisme, by Prof. E. de 
Bruyne. [A general summary of value which examines the 
Church’s position with regard to the world and culture. | 

TABLET: June 17, 1939. Catholicism in Contrast, by Robert 
Speaight. [Has some subtle and sensitive thoughts about the 
difference in Catholic outlook among the French and the 
Italians. | 

THOUGHT: June, 1939. The Jesuits of the Middle United States, 


by Most Rev. Joseph H. Schlarman. [An appreciative study of 
the heroic pioneer work of the Fathers of the Society in the 


Middle West. ] 
UnIvERSE: June 16, 1939. ‘‘Jehovah’s’’ Witnesses, by Father 


Herbert Thurston, S.J. [The fourth of a set of articles which 
expose the absurdity of the Rutherford campaign. | 
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REVIEWS 


1—THE NEW PAGANISM 


HAT the new doctrines of Nazi-ism are impregnated with a 
spirit that can only be termed ‘‘pagan’’ and that the expres- 
sion ‘‘positive Christianity,’’ as employed in the Third Reich, places 
all its emphasis upon the adjective to the distinct detriment of the 
noun, is abundantly clear to those who have followed the develop- 
ment of German ideas during the past few years. Consequently 
these two small volumes are most opportune since they provide in 
reasonable compass some account of these ideas and point to the 
very real dangers involved in them. 
Signor Bendiscioli’s book is presented by its publishers as ‘‘a 
penetrating study of the new racial philosophy.’’ A bold claim for 
so slight a work and one that can scarcely be maintained though 
it does supply a useful general introduction to the subject. Un- 
fortunately, little is said about the pre-Nazi history of such pagan 
notions. Now this history is most important, and the situation 
to-day cannot well be understood without reference to it. Gobin- 
eau and Chamberlain are given a brief notice but nothing is said 
of von Schénerer and the Pan-German party under the Austrian 
Empire. Among modern apostles of the movement Rosenberg and 
Bergmann are singled out for comment: actually Giinther has a 
greater influence than Bergmann. ‘The author seems to attribute 
to Ludendorff and his excitable wife a significance which they have 
never deserved. 

But with these reservations the book gives a useful analysis of 
these pagan ideas and shows too how the younger German genera- 
tion is being deliberately led aside from Christianity by means of 
them. It is not so much the revival of pagan cults that is the 
source of danger but the new racial and pagan atmosphere with 
its pride, its one-sided sense of honour and its crazy myth of blood. 
One has the impression that the translation is a very literal one 
with the result that some of the freshness of the original has been 
lost. 

Racisme et Christianisme is a more interesting book. After a 
preface by Cardinal Baudrillart there follow a series of chapters 
on these same German ideas. The Comte d’Harcourt treats of 
them in broad outline as they have been stated by Professor Gin- 
ther and by Rosenberg ; he shows how the virtues upon which they 


1 (1) The New Racial Paganism. By Mario Bendiscioli. Translated by Canon 
George D. Smith. London: Burns, Oates & Washbourne. Pp. 86. Price, 
38. 6d. 1939. (2) Racisme et Christianisme. By Various Authors. Paris: 
Flammarion. Pp. 210. Price, 19.00 fr. 1939. 
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insist cannot be reconciled with the Christian moral outlook. M. 
de Lapparent examines these racial pretensions from a scientific 
point of view and reveals the flimsy structure upon which they have 
been reared. M. Seilli¢re devotes a paper of some length to the 
origins of these beliefs and finds traces of them in Fichte, Hegel 
and Spengler as well as in their better known ancestors. The 
papers are well written, amply illustrated, and make excellent 
reading. There is, of course, some repetition for they do not dove- 
tail perfectly. They were written for a French audience but, even 
as they stand, they might well be translated into our own language. 

It is not easy to say how strong the effect of such pagan ideas, 
driven home by official teachers, has been upon young Germans, 
whether Catholic or Protestant. There are reasons, and grave 
reasons, for thinking that this effect has been considerable. We 
shall be the gainers if we understand the perils to which this 
youth is exposed and these two books will help us to this under- 


standing. 
F.M. 


2—MAN’S UNCONQUERABLE MIND’ 


HAIRS of English literature are recent creations in the Uni- 

versities. None of them, I believe, goes back a hundred years, 
and they were founded with the idea that here was a minor sub- 
ject, something which needed a carefully planned curriculum if it 
was not to be a soft option. Nobody foresaw the way other schools 
were going to be dehumanized, or the consequent importance which 
the chairs of literature would come to possess. But the professed 
student of literature is strategically in a unique position for resist- 
ing the temptation of the scientists, to which historians have been 
succumbing wholesale, of forgetting men and of seeing everything 
in terms of tendencies and trends and influences. The professor of 
English literature cannot lose sight of the individual writer, and 
he reasserts the importance of the individual in history. 

Man’s Unconquerable Mind is the title which Professor R. W- 
Chambers has used to connect his studies of Bede, of Langland, 
of Shakespeare, of A. E. Housman, and his own predecessor, 
W. P. Ker. It is not man used generically that is his subject but 
the minds of successive individual men. He quotes Sir Arthur 
Quiller Couch: ‘‘“Tendencies did not write the Canterbury Tales; 
Geoffrey Chaucer wrote them,’’ and the words are a text for this 
book. Two dates especially loom so large that injustice results. 
It is common for men to assume that both the Norman Conquest 
and the Reformation had to happen, and to condemn in conse- 
quence the pre-Conquest and pre-Reformation decades, detecting 


1 Man’s Unconquerable Mind. By R. W. Chambers. London: Jonathan 
Cape. Pp. 414. Price, 15s. 
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and exaggerating weaknesses in the light of what eventually, if 
capriciously, happened. The author can recognize the enormous 
importance of individual kings and statesmen because he has 
already learnt to recognize the role of individual writers. ‘‘I be- 
lieve,’’ he writes, ‘‘that we should think of things in terms of the 
intelligence and conscience of man, not of blind forces of nature, 
tides destroying with needless impartiality.’’ 

He quotes W. P. Ker on Bede: ‘‘his good sense is everywhere 
at home.’’ We get the impression that Professor Chambers would 
be everywhere at home if he could go back through the centuries, 
and that we could hardly choose a representative from our own 
century who would do us better credit, for a wide knowledge and 
a wider sympathy which gives even Henry VIII the benefit of the 
doubt. 

The writers studied in the first half of this book are impregnated 
with Catholicism, and this, which has proved so great a stumbling- 
block to later students and the writers of textbooks on English 
literature, is not a stumbling-block to Professor Chambers. Here 
again the professor of literature has a role of peculiar importance 
at the present time. Literature provides a better approach than 
history towards that sympathetic understanding of other ages 
which affords a basis from which to criticize our own. It will be 
expected that Professor Chambers, who displays a large pietas 
across the centuries, should display the same virtue towards his 
own immediate teachers, and some of the most delightful pages 
record his memories of W. P. Ker and A. E. Housman. The in- 
fluence of W. P. Ker, it was, no doubt, which made him devote 
himself to Widsith and to Beowulf, and to lay the foundations 
of that close knowledge of the first centuries of English literature 
which was to enable him one day to write his important and now 
firmly-established essay on the continuity of English prose. 

The longest study in the book, running to nearly a hundred 
pages, deals with the great fourteenth-century poet William Lang- 
land. Professor Chambers explains how the first introduction of 
Langland to the Victorian public by Skeat appeared just in time for 
John Richard Green to work Langland into his history, and Green’s 
view of Langland as primarily a voice from the people calling for 
social reform has obscured till recently the real character of a great 
religious poem. ‘‘The light thrown upon contemporary history, 
however important, was only incidental. The poem as a whole tells 
the story of the struggle of the human soul. What Green scorn- 
fully called ‘the cumbrous allegory, the tedious platitudes,’ are the 
essence of the poem. . . its meaning is the quest for God in three 
stages. Do well, do better, and do best. Do well is the life of 
active labour in the world. Do better is the life monastic, with 
the vows of perfection. Do best is the life of the man called back 
from the contemplative to the active life.’’ This classification, 
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which is to be found in St. Thomas, was common form in the 
Middle Ages. It is little understood to-day. Professor Chambers 
understands it, just as he understands how the final end and 
Do-Best of study is to spread among men the kind of knowledge 
that is most useful to them. This he, too, can claim to have done. 


D.W. 


3—CANON KNOX ON ST. PAUL’ 


ANON KNOX’S second large volume dealing with the mind 

and language of St. Paul is so full of provocation that one could 
easily exhaust an entire issue of THE MontnH in challenging and con- 
troverting its statements. The book has all the appearance of pro- 
digious erudition and displays an array of authorities well qualified 
to daunt anybody who had not played a little at this game himself. 
It amuses a Catholic to observe that in the highly inclusive biblio- 
graphy no place is found for Pére Prat’s ‘‘Theology of St. Paul.’’ 
But then no place is found for any temperate study which takes ac- 
count of tradition and refuses to be led off on a wild-goose chase of 
Gnostics, Mandaeans, and other ancient mystagogues who are sup- 
posed to hold the key to St. Paul somewhere in their obscure and 
scanty literary baggage. Canon Knox’s thesis is that St. Paul’s 
writings ‘‘can only be understood if they are interpreted in the light 
of the conventional language of Hellenistic theology in which he ex- 
pounded them to the Greek-speaking world.’’ Now, quite apart from 
the fact that modern scholars of great eminence utterly reject the 
theory of St. Paul’s dependence on Hellenistic ideas, it is a prion 
overwhelmingly unlikely that a Jew of his stamp, brought up to hold 
ethnic faiths in horror, would have resorted to them, even if he had 
known enough about them to do so, for his theological termino- 
logy. He may occasionally make use of words which the mystery 
religions had popularized, but he gives them a meaning all his 
own, derived from his Jewish training and his Christian experience. 
Even the word ‘‘mystery’’ itself is employed by him in a sense 
quite different, and going back, not to the Mysteries, but to Daniel 
and Enoch. Canon Knox is scornful of any suggestion that St. 
Paul was acquainted with the philosophical ideas of his age. Why, 
then, all this eagerness to saddle him with its theological ideas, 
which must surely have been far more distasteful to a mind like his 
than heathen philosophy ? 

Lest anyone should think that the tone of this notice is too un- 
friendly, it may be well to quote the concluding paragraph of 
Canon Knox’s eighth chapter: ‘‘His [Paul’s] transformation of 
Christianity from a system of Jewish apocalyptic, with a purely 


1 St. Paul and the Church of the Gentiles. By Wilfred L. Knox, B.D. 
Cambridge University Press. Pp. x, 261. Price, 15s. net. 
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local and temporary appeal, into a religion of salvation by faith 
in the historical Jesus as the first-born of all creation was essential 
if Christianity was to survive and to conquer the world. Whether 
he was right or wrong in his faith that Jesus was the author of 
creation and the meaning of history is a matter which the study 
of Christian origins cannot fail to raise; it cannot within its own 
limits provide the answer’’ (p. 181). Here we are, back in 
Tiibingen in the days of Strauss and Baur. St. Paul and not 
Christ our Lord was the real founder of historic Christianity and 


there is no possible means of telling whether the whole thing’ 


isn’t a myth. On almost every page of this deplorable book there 
is some statement or assumption which a phalanx of scholars would 
rise to protest against. Ephesians is thrown to the wolves almost 
with nonchalance, and Canon Knox has not the grace to follow 
his much-referred-to mentor, Professor Nock, by adding such a 
note as the following: ‘‘That the writer was not Paul seems to 
me certain; but a considerable body of critical opinion takes the 
other view’’ (Nock, ‘‘St. Paul,’’ p. 231). A considerable body of 
critical opinion does exactly the same with regard to about nine- 
tenths of Canon Knox’s theorizing. We need an expanded edition 
of ‘‘Absolute and Abitofhell.’’ 
J.B. 


4—ST. IGNATIUS LOYOLA FROM A 
NON-CHRISTIAN POINT OF VIEW * 


HIS is the sort of biography which such Romans as Tacitus 
or the younger Pliny might have written about St. Paul, if 
the Apostle’s career had ever come under their notice and they 
had thought it worth while to bring it to the knowledge of their 
countrymen. They would not have had any wish to distort the 
facts of set purpose. They might even have taken considerable 
pains to gather up all available material. But, on the other hand, 
everything that seemed bizarre, extravagant, and less creditable 
to the, for them incomprehensible, personality of St. Paul, would 
have been especially welcome. Such elements were to be expected 
in the story of one whom they would have regarded as a mentally- 
unbalanced fanatic, and it would almost inevitably follow that inci- 
dents, for which no better testimony was forthcoming than irre- 
sponsible or malicious gossip, would be given excessive prominence 
to the detriment of facts vouched for by official documents and con- 
firmed by a multitude of witnesses. 
This is the light in which, as it seems to us, Herr Ludwig Mar- 
cuse’s book, which he entitles Soldier of the Church, a full-length 
Biography of Ignatius Loyola, must present itself to any Catholic 


1 Soldier of the Church, a full-length Biography of Ignatius Loyola. By 
Ludwig Marcuse. London: Methuen. Pp. 310. Price, 12s. 6d. 
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who is fairly well informed regarding the Saint’s career as de- 
picted by the most reliable authorities. The author has certainly 
taken the trouble to study the sources. There is not much, even 
of the new and more reliable material which has come to light of 
recent years since the ‘‘Monumenta Societatis Jesu’’ began to be 
published, which seems to have escaped him altogether. But with 
the information contained in these unchallengeable documents, 
much fanciful rubbish which rests upon no serious authority has 
been incorporated.. Moreover, since, in the English volume before 
us, not a single reference or any kind of footnote is to be found 
from the first page to the last, it is impossible for the ordinary 
reader to form an idea of the value to be attached to the allegations 
which are categorically made without the least suggestion that any 
of these points of fact have been, and are, contested. Herr Mar- 
cuse’s outlook is frankly a pagan one, and while it would perhaps 
be unreasonable to expect a non-Christian biographer to feel sym- 
pathy for such religious virtues as chastity and obedience, faith and 
self-immolation, the Catholic reader cannot help resenting a tone 
which constantly borders on contemptuous mockery and is often 
unpleasantly scurrilous. 

It must not be supposed that the author is entirely lacking in 
appreciation of the character he has elected to portray. There are 
not a few eloquently worded tributes in the book to the Saint’s 
discernment, endurance, patience and subordination of means to 
ends. Herr Marcuse does not exactly belittle Ignatius, though he 
belittles the Papacy and belittles the Catholic Church. One feature 
in the volume may unquestionably be commended, the more so that 
it is lacking in so many of the pious biographies of the Saint which 
have been produced during the past hundred years. We refer to 
the general historical background. St. Ignatius, no doubt, cared 
nothing for politics, and had not even any definite plans for better- 
ing social conditions as such. But the work he inaugurated was 
the work of the Counter-Reformation, and his lifetime was a period 
of great changes. The campaigns under Ferdinand and Isabella, 
the Spanish Inquisition, the disputes in the University of Paris, 
the horrors of the sack of Rome, the activities of the Sultan and his 
Moslems, all these are matters which call for something more than 
a mere casual reference, and the volume before us has undoubtedly 
gained in picturesqueness and interest by the attention paid to 
them. But here again we can feel little confidence in the trust- 
worthiness of our guide. He is out for sensation and startling con- 
trasts more than for truth. The passage about St. Dominic and the 
Inquisition, on p. 109, is pure caricature, and the two chapters on 
Pietro Aretino have really no connexion of any sort with St. 
Ignatius, while here, as elsewhere in the book, we cannot fail to 
recognize a certain flavour of salaciousness and suggestiveness 
which infects so much of the literature of the present day. 
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The translation, apparently American in origin, is certainly 
spirited, though at times one has misgivings as to its accuracy. 
The title-page announces rather curiously that ‘‘the book is trans- 
lated from the German and edited by Christopher Lazare.’? We 
wonder whether it is the author or the translator who is responsible 
for this statement regarding the familiar episode of St. Ignatius’s 
encounter with the Moor: ‘‘The converted Moor believed in the 
immaculate conception, as the regulations required, but supposed 
that the Mother of God could not have remained a virgin after 
the miraculous event.’? The atmosphere of the whole is the 
atmosphere of ‘‘Jew Siiss’’ and of the writings of Emil Ludwig, 
and to our thinking this is not altogether a wholesome atmosphere ; 
but the book, no doubt, will sell. 

H.T. 


5—THE BIRTH OF GALLICANISM * 


ALLICANISM means, for many Englishmen perhaps, the 

movement towards a national Church in France, a Church 
which would be Catholic but not too Roman. This trend to ec- 
clesiastical independence from Rome showed itself in the declara- 
tion of the French clergy, formulated by Bossuet in 1682; 
Gallicanism again loomed up in the middle of the eighteenth 
century when, in alliance with Jansenism, it helped to secure the 
suppression of the Society of Jesus in France (1762) ;-a later flicker 
of the separatist spirit appeared in some of the French opposition 
to the definition of papal infallibility in 1870. 

Mgr. V. Martin, dean of the faculty of Catholic Theology in 
the University of Strasbourg, discusses the origins of Gallicanism 
in a book published early this year. His inquiries range from 
752, with the accession of Pepin, father of Charlemagne, to 1438, 
the year of the Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges. Notable in the 
work under review is the precise definition of Gallicanism. This, 
it seems, contains three elements, the independence of the French 
king in temporal affairs, the superiority of a General Council 
over the Pope, and the union of king and clergy to limit papal 
intervention in France; this latter resistance being grounded on 
canons of certain early councils. The gradual fusion of these 
three components took some six centuries. The first formal 
appearance of the nationalist standpoint came in 1398, when a 
council of Paris withdrew its obedience from Benedict XIII. Such 
in brief is the view of Mgr. Martin. Many will doubtless consider 
it over-systematic, recalling the attitude of Philippe le Bel to 
Boniface VIII and the famous scene at Anagni (1303). Was not 


1 Les origines du Gallicanisme. By Victor Martin. Paris: Bloud et Gay. 
2 Vols., pp. 366, 382. Price, 75.00 fr. each vol. 1939. 
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Gallicanism a force, at least as early as the beginning of the 
fourteenth century ? 

If it has to be said that there are no new facts brought forward 
by the author, at least his treatment of the matter is very full, 
and there are interesting sidelights from time to time. Thus 
the English influence on the councillors of the French kings is 
detailed (Vol. I, pp. 348—354), and the significant death of St. 
Thomas Becket recalled. Nor must it be thought that Mgr. 
Martin has now to continue his history of Gallicanism and relate 
its Opposition to the reforming decrees of the Council of Trent. 
This has already been done in a book published just after the war, 
while in 1929 he brought out a detailed study of the heyday of 
political Gallicanism under Louis XIV. There remains the treat- 
ment of its manifestations in the eighteenth century, and its 
disappearance, together with that of its true setting, the ancien 
régime. That will be told—as also the story of its phantom re- 
appearance in nineteenth-century France—in volumes XIX and 
XX of ‘‘The History of the Church,’’ a series which Mgr. Martin 
is producing in collaboration with M. Augustin Fliche. 

In the bibliography there is only one reference to the studies of 
Father J. Lecler; it is a pity that further articles by the same 
historian, which appeared in the Recherches de Science Religieuse 
(1933, 1934) and in Etudes (1935), were not utilized. They would 
certainly have led to a different and clearer handling of more than 
one point. 

The printing and presentation of the book are very good, in 
pleasant contrast to the frequent slovenliness of much French 


book production. 
R. c.G. 


6—THE EARLY PAPACY ’* 


T is just ten years since the Church lost in Mgr. Pierre Batiffol 

a most devoted son who, from his earliest youth, perceived the 
importance of meeting the Criticism of the age by a thorough 
study of the birth and early developments of the Church. His 
great work, in four volumes (1908—1924), is well known as a 
solid refutation of Harnack’s naturalistic explanation of the 
‘“‘srowth’’ of Catholicism; but many are his articles on more de- 
tailed aspects—studies preparatory or complementary to his mag- 
num opus—which he either published in scattered reviews or left 
behind him among his manuscripts. These have now been col- 
lected by the editors of the series ‘‘Unam Sanctam’’ (of which we 
noticed recently the admirable ‘‘Catholicisme,’’ by H. de Lubac, 
S.J.) and have been given to us under the title Cathedra Petri. 


1 Cathedra Petri, Etudes d’Histoire ancienne de l’Eglise. By Pierre Batiffol. 
Paris: Editions du Cerf. Pp. 336. Price, 40.00 fr. 
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After an Introduction, written in 1924, which was originally a 
retrospect of his own work in the light of the concurrent evolution 
of Harnackian thought, Part I consists of three lectures on the 
foundations of the Papal ‘‘potestas’’ and on the different ways in 
which it functioned in the early centuries according to the respec- 
tive zones: suburbicariae ecclesiae, West and East. Much ink 
and bad blood would be saved if it were recognized once and for 
all that the Papal claims are not invalidated because, in countless 
ways, the relations of the Eastern Churches to Rome were not the 
same as those of the Churches in her immediate entourage. Part 
II consists of seven studies of the history of different titles given 
to the Papacy, some of which were first published in the Journal 
of Theological Studies. Perhaps the most interesting is that on 
**Sedes Apostolica,’’ published here for the first time: its use in 
an exclusive sense begins under Pope Damasus and becomes 
almost (but not quite) canonized in the West by the time of St. 
Leo : in the East such a use occurs, but it is extremely rare. Part 
III contains three chapters : a lecture given to a group of Russian 
Orthodox on Rome and the East, and articles on Eastern appeals 
to Rome, and on the Emperor Justinian and the Apostolic See. 
We are grateful for the Indices at the end. 

In many respects this book resembles Dom Chapman’s ‘‘Studies 
on the early Papacy’’: indeed the two are complementary. But 
the place of Cathedra Petri in a Series inspired by the needs of the 
Reunion Movement will be justified not only because of its author’s 
participation in the Malines Conferences, but because, while it is 
to us a reminder that the modalities of the Papal function were not 
always what they are to-day, it will also suggest to others that a 
Catholic’s loyalty to the Church is not diminished but strengthened, 
the more frankly and fearlessly he probes into her past. The 
closing panegyric on the Church, which, as Rector of the Institut 
Catholique of Toulouse, Mgr. Batiffol addressed to his students 
immediately after the promulgation of the Encyclical ‘‘Pascendi,’’ 


is an eloquent testimony to this fact. 
M.B. 


SHORT NOTICES 


THEOLOGICAL. 


O meet the needs of educated French Catholics, especially 

those engaged in Catholic Action, Fr. J.-E. Janot, S.J., has 
produced an admirable little book, Les Sept Fontaines, on the theo- 
logy of the Sacraments in general; it is published by Beauchesne. 
The book achieves its purpose of giving an elaboration of the cate- 
chism teaching suited to those whose intellectual formation is in 
danger of leaving their spiritual equipment far behind. Its simplicity 
and conciseness of language, together with the adequate treatment 
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it supplies, should make it acceptable to all who take it up. 
Protestant and Rationalist objections are carefully examined, and 
Scholastic controversies outlined; the treatment, for example, of 
the intentional causality of the sacraments, which the author de- 
fends, is preceded by a résumé of the traditional theories. Many 
Latin terms are unavoidably introduced, but the author explains 
them fully. One may notice with gratitude that the question of 
the relation existing between the grace given by the Eucharist 
and those given by the other sacraments, a question that is being 
forced upon us by the practice of frequent Communion, is not 
neglected here. 

The Formula of St. Cyril of Alexandria, MIA SYSIZ> TOY @EOY 
AOTOY SEZAPKOQMENH (St. Joseph’s Foreign Missionary Soc., 
Mill Hill: 5s.), is a doctorate thesis written by Father Joseph van 
den Dries. It is a very complete statement of the evidence on which 
the meaning of St. Cyril’s famous formula concerning the ‘‘one 
nature incarnate of the Word of God’’ may be decided. The 
author makes out a convincing case for the view that St. Cyril’s 
words directly refer to ‘‘nature’’ and do not require to be explained 
away as referring to ‘‘person.’’ Students of the Christology of 
the Greek Fathers will find the work rich in reference and solid 
argument. The book, a miracle of cheapness, can be bought from 
the author at Mill Hill, London. 

The more intensive studies on the Church and on the relations 
between Faith and Reason, which the last decades have produced, 
necessarily affect the textbooks used in the Theology course. New 
editions require considerable revision, and it is not always easy to 
sift the wheat from the chaff, and then to incorporate it without 
detriment to the original work. Father Schlagenhaufen is to be 
congratulated on the third edition of the late Father Lercher’s 
Institutiones Theologiae Dogmaticae, Vol. I (Rauch, Innsbruck: 
g.00 rm.), which has just appeared, and in which he has made good 
use of the principal studies and monographs of more recent years, 
without sacrificing the clarity of exposition which distinguished all 
Father Lercher’s work. The volume covers the treatises of Funda- 
mental Theology—de Vera Religione, de Ecclesia Christi, de Tra- 
ditione et Scriptura—and usefully includes the treatment of the act 
of Faith. One is conscious, in reading, of being guided by one 
whose quiet confidence springs not merely from acquaintance with 
the best authorities, but from the personal thought which he has 
brought to bear on the more difficult problems. This comes out, 
too, in the way in which the whole is knit together. The Latin is 
simple, the presentation excellent, and no Seminary which takes 
it for its textbook will have cause to regret the choice. 


SCRIPTURAL. 


M. Nazaire Faivre continues his six-volume work, Jésus, 
Lumiére, Amour, with the third volume, Jésus en Galilée (Lethiel- 
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leux: 30.00 fr.). This account of the Galilean Ministry is worthy 
of comparison with the late Archbishop Goodier’s work, com- 
bining, as it does, no little literary ability with considerable spiritual 
insight. M. Faivre provides a richly-documented commentary on 
the Gospel narrative, following for the most part Pére Lagrange 
and Verbum Salutis, the series of the French Jesuit Fathers. 


PHILOSOPHICAL. 


The science of Cosmology has for long been the Cinderella of 
Scholasticism, but recently in America efforts have been made to 
remedy this, and a number of manuals of the subject have ap- 
peared, of which the latest is Dr. Glenn’s Cosmology (Herder : 
ros.). It is professedly a class-book, ‘‘for young and alert minds,’’ 
as the author hopefully says. Nowhere perhaps more than in this 
science is there a welcome waiting for Scholastic Philosophy if it 
comes to construct, and not merely as a critic of the physical 
sciences. A rudimentary knowledge of Scholastic Cosmology, 
such as could be acquired from this book in a short time, would 
help the scientific specialist to overcome the one-sidedness that is 
inevitable in his work. Dr. Glenn does not go into the finer 
points of controversy but confines himself to a simple ‘‘middle-of- 
the-road’’ statement of Scholasticism. This volume would appear 
to complete his series of manuals on Scholastic Philosophy. 

A third edition of the late Abbot Anscar Vonier’s The Human 
Soul (B.O. & W.: 6s.) needs neither introduction nor belated ap- 
proval: it is already known and well appreciated. Published in 
1913 and reissued six years later, it purposed ‘‘to explain some of 
the philosophical truths of scholasticism in as simple language as 
possible.’’ There were, and are, few quotations or references in 
the text because, as the author stated, he was ‘‘more intent on 
giving the spirit than the letter of Catholic philosophy.’’ The work 
is not philosophical in the strict sense since it ranges through all 
that is known, whether by reason or by faith, concerning the human 
soul. Before his death the Abbot was engaged on this edition and 
had dealt with two-thirds of the work: his revisions appear in the 
present book but the last pages remain unchanged save in one or 
two minor points. 

Theosophy is always with us, and those who would like to have 
a short account of its doctrines together with a comprehensive 
criticism, will find all they need in La Théosophie et I’ Anthropo- 
sophie, by Fathers Léonce de Grandmaison and Joseph de Ton- 
quédec (Beauchesne). The book is a reprint of articles published 
by Pére de Grandmaison in Etudes and of another by Pére de Ton- 
quédec in the same review only last year. Whilst the former’s 
articles are concerned with the beginnings of the movement, initi- 
ated by Mme. Blavatsky and her disciples, and traces its fortunes 
down to the year 1913, the latter’s, entitled ‘‘La spiritualité de la 
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Théosophie,’’ is largely concerned with the writings of Rudolph 
Steiner, being addressed primarily to those who, seeing in Catho- 
licism no more than a system of external rites and juridical formu- 
laries, turn to theosophy to find that esoteric knowledge of the 
‘‘mystére des choses’’ which it promises. 


PaTRISTIC. 


The Desclée de Brouwer edition of the works of St. Augustine 
will comprise eventually nearly fifty neat and handy volumes. The 
. third of these, published under the title of L’Ascétisme Chrétien 
(32.00 fr.) contains the original text, with a French version on the 
opposite pages, of four of the opuscula which deal with the kindred 
topics: ‘‘De Continentia,’’? ‘‘De Sancta Virginitate,’’ ‘‘De Bono 
Viduitatis’’ and ‘‘De Opere Monachorum.’’ After a general intro- 
duction by Pére Cayré, explaining the purpose of the new edition 
with references to previous ones, there is a brief analysis of the 
Saint’s principal doctrines. The text and translation are followed 
by some admirable notes and a useful index. The object of the 
editors is to concentrate attention upon the teaching of this great 
Doctor of the Church without, of course, neglecting the scholarly 
and critical aspects. The version of the four minor works, in- 
cluded in this book, is from the pen of Pére J. Saint-Martin and 
reads excellently. 


DEVOTIONAL. 


At the same time as the A.P.F. ‘‘Missionary Devotions’’ comes 
a further missionary prayer book from Ireland, Holy Hours for the 
Foreign Missions, by Father T. A. Murphy, C.SS.R. (Gill: 1s.). 
A useful handbook, it contains matter for private prayer in union 
with missionary intentions. The subject-matter, taken largely 
from the ‘‘Pécheurs d’Hommes,’’ of P. Charles, S.J., gives scope 
both for the novice and for those experienced in mental prayer. 

From Benziger Bros., New York ($1.50) comes a Guide for Vic- 
tim Souls of the Sacred Heart. Intended to foster the spirit of 
sacrifice and reparation, it contains prayers and instructions based 
upon the writings of men and women truly devoted to the Sacred 
Heart. The book will help those many Catholics who find strength 
and consolation in this devotion. The work is compiled by the 
Very Rev. Joseph Kreuter, O.S.B. 

Yes, Father (Herder: tos. 6d.), by Father Richard Graef, 
C.S.Sp., and translated by Father Rattler, O.S.A., professes to 
be the result of long experience in spiritual direction. In its Eng- 
lish form the title is not well chosen; its relevance is not clear until 
the book is actually opened, and it might even raise a smile. There 
is much useful matter in it to lead the reader to detachment and 
surrender to the will of God: and its sincere piety may well be an 
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encouragement to many. We think it unfortunate that there is 
so much scriptural quotation: in places the text is little more than 
a mosaic of Biblical passages and phrases. The style is adequate 
but not distinguished, and there is too much of the first person 
plural. 

Father Daniel Considine’s three booklets, arranged by Father, 
F. Devas, S.J., are thoroughly well known to English readers. 
Consisting of short extracts from letters and conference-notes, 
they contain consoling and at times original advice on many points 
of the spiritual life. A special quality they possess is brought out 
in the different headings: ‘‘Delight in the Lord,’’ ‘‘Words of En- 
couragement.’’ A French version of two of the booklets appeared 
in 1932 and was greeted by our reviewer as a “‘little casket of spiri- 
tual jewels wherein we see the Divine Loveliness so easily because 
we are shown it by one who so clearly reflected it in himself.’’ The 
verdict holds equally for a new French edition, this time of the 
whole work, with the familiar title of Paroles d’ Encouragement 
(Edition Universelle: 12.00 fr.). The translator, M. de Vaulx de 
Champion, is to be congratulated upon his work: he has caught 
the spirit of the original admirably. 

Miss Rumball’s translation of Dom Eugéne Vandeur’s Adoro 
Te (Benziger: $1.75) presents in English dress a series of medita- 
tions upon this familiar hymn, designed to stimulate devotion to 
the Blessed Sacrament. The hymn is interpreted as an act of 
faith, whose seven verses are made to reveal seven movements of 
the soul in its desire for union with the Eucharistic Christ. The 
book is well arranged but we must confess that it does not appeal 
tous. There is too strong an element of colloquy, too little matter 
for reflection. The result is an absence of relief: indeed, the de- 
votional atmosphere is somewhat sultry. The book would have 
been more effective had the French original been remodelled in the 
translation. 


ASCETICAL. 


M. Henri Barbeau’s Les Chrétiens et le Monde (Desclée de 
Brouwer: 7.00 fr.) contains six religious addresses delivered from 
the Poste National Radio-Paris. It is one of the most pleasing 
booklets of its type that we have seen for a long time. The tone 
is sincere, the questions actual, the conclusion elevated. The 
general theme is that of the Christian in the world. He cannot 
turn his back upon it: ‘‘rompre avec l’humanité ne se peut pas.’’ 
Persons, objects and causes will seek to win his full allegiance: 
this he cannot give them but must guard his freedom, assure him- 
self an independence. He must learn through work and sacrifice, 
through charity and devotedness, to influence the world as he comes 
into contact with it: the final envoi is to the words of Léon Bloy 
that ‘‘il n’y a qu’une tristesse, c’est de n’étre pas des saints.”’ 
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HISTORICAL. 


In a small volume entitled Spanish Basques and Separatism 
(B.O. & W.: 1s.) the Marquis Merry del Val, for many years a 
distinguished Ambassador to the Court of St. James, discusses the 
problem of the Basque Separatists who sided with the Republicans 
during the civil war. Their movement, supported, he maintains, 
by no more than 8 or ro per cent of the Basque people, originated 
with Sabino Arana Goiri (1865—1903). Arana was intensely Catho- 
lic and, like his brother Luis, would certainly have deplored the 
later phases of the movement. His claims, we are told, were ob- 
scure, inconsistent and unhistorical: and ‘‘for such a flimsy and 
antithetical dogma . . . and its disfigured development . . . the 
flower of Spanish youth has been callously sacrificed on the hills 
and in the dales of Biscay.’’ It is true that an exaggerated national 
spirit was allowed to prevail over wider issues with the result that 
the Catholic Basques found themselves allies, and in fact were 
tools, of the godless Madrid regime. This has been their tragedy. 
The author shows that they were in part responsible. The elec- 
tion of Azafia and Prieto as deputies for Bilbao, the exportation of 
Basque children for purposes of propaganda when safety zones were 
available for them, the many outrages committed within the Basque 
boundaries—all this cannot escape condemnation. But one thing 
must be said in criticism of an otherwise useful booklet. The 
writer’s point of view is throughout too definitely ‘‘Spanish’’: he 
has little sympathy with Basque difficulties and his tone is some- 
what ungenerous. A trifle more of tolerance, and it would have 
been a better book. 

Messrs. Burns, Oates & Washbourne have rendered excellent 
service to the cause of National Spain by their various publica- 
tions on recent Spanish history and the Spanish war. The latest 
addition to the series is a translation of a book by Father Luis 
Carreras under the English title The Glory of Martyred Spain 
(6s.). Father Carreras escaped from Tarragona during the struggle 
and has since compiled a large dossier of information concerning 
the religious persecution. He traces the growth of these attacks 
upon the Church, deals with the many lying pretexts put forward 
in their justification and then reveals something of the heroism of 
the Catholic victims of such hatred and outrages. It is a book at 
once terrible and consoling: terrible in that it lifts the veil from 
the face of villainy and horror ; consoling, however, in what it shows 
of faith and fortitude and devotion on the part of those who suf- 
fered and were put to death. Father Carreras tells how President 
Azafia, when receiving a group of French Communists in the 
National Palace of Madrid, led them to a window to show them 
the view of the Guadarrama Mountains. On the horizon was an 
enormous cloud of smoke produced by fires. On their asking what 
it was he answered, shrugging his shoulders: ‘‘People always want 
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to burn something. At one time they used to burn heretics; now 
they are burning churches... We are so fond of flames in Spain.”’ 
We may well be thankful for the victory which has swept away 
men of the stamp of Sefior Azafia, and thankful also to the English 
publishers who have helped to expose himself and his likes. 

The records of the last two years contain what may prove to be 
the final chapters of the history of the Habsburg Empire. The 
long process of decay recorded in that history dates back to the 
time of Joseph II. It was he, rather than Napoleon, who deprived 
the Holy Roman Empire of its right to its ancient title, and of its 
raison d’étre. In embracing the ‘‘Enlightenment,’’ and setting 
himself to de-spiritualize Catholicism, Joseph renounced for him- 
self and for his empire the leadership of Christendom. The Empire 
could not cease to be ‘‘Holy’’ and ‘‘Roman’’ without losing the 
only thing that justified—or had, in point of fact, justified—the 
fusing of many races in one community ; the nature of its tradition 
forbade that it should have any other principle of Catholicity than 
Catholicism, and it ceased to be an Empire. Professor Soranzo’s 
book, Peregrinus Apostolicus (‘‘Vita e Pensiero’’: 50 1.), is most 
valuable for anyone who would trace the course of Joseph’s breach 
with Rome. That breach was never healed; for, if the effort to 
force Josephinism upon the Church was abandoned by Joseph’s 
successors, the harmony of Church and State was never restored. 
Pope Pius VI made an astounding effort to save the Church in the 
Empire. Despite the protests of his advisers, he visited the 
Emperor in person. Was it too late? Had the ‘‘Enlightenment’ 
already undermined the Faith within the Empire? Would Joseph’s 
subjects have followed him if he had essayed a reform on Christian 
lines? For the few people who realize the momentousness of the 
consequences of the Empire’s failure, these questions are of great 
interest. Professor Soranzo throws much light on them; for his 
purpose is to show the reaction of people of every class to the 
Pope’s effort for peace with the Empire. The book is carefully 
documented and draws freely on sources hitherto untouched. It 
makes us realize how little we knew of Joseph II, his motives and 
milieu, and how little we have appreciated the disastrous influence 
he exercised on the course of the history of the West. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 

In an admirable French life, Ignace de Loyola: maitre d’héroisme, 
by Bernard Amoudru (Bonne Presse: 10.00 fr.), the story of St. 
Ignatius is told again with a refreshing sense of reality, based 
largely on P. Dudon’s work, but written in a spontaneous way that 
is entirely the author’s. The work well merits translation into 
English. 


LITERARY. 


La Philosophie de Maeterlinck is the second fascicule of a de- 
tailed examination of the work and life of Maeterlinck. Fascicule 
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I has already received a notice in THE MonTu (August, 1938). The 
present volume deals in an equally scathing and staccato manner 
with what, for want of a better name, may be called Maeterlinck’s 
philosophy. As far as possible M. Lecat allows the playwright 
to speak for himself. It makes one wonder how any man could 
write such nonsense and yet receive the respect due to a great 
mind. However, Maeterlinck is anti-clerical, and that has earned 
praise for some very queer mental meanderings. Fascicule III of 
M. Lecat’s exhaustive work will complete his treatise on ‘‘Maeter- 
linckianism.’’ All three volumes, although they make difficult 
reading, will be of great value to the student of this author. 
Fascicules I and II, already published, are obtainable from the 
Librairie Castaigne, Brussels. 


ORIENTAL. 


The Epic of Gilgamesh enjoyed an immense popularity in the 
ancient Near East and tablets containing parts of the poem have 
been found at many different sites. These are written in Sumerian, 
Accadian and Hittite. The careful collation of these partial texts 
renders possible the restoration of a large part of the story. This 
is now available in a very charming French translation from the 
pen of Dr. G. Contenau in a volume entitled L’Epopée de Gil- 
gamesh (L’Artisan du Livre, Paris: 35.00 fr.). The print is ex- 
cellent and the paper, called technically alfa satiné, leaves nothing 
to be desired. The order followed in the arrangement of the tab- 
lets is in the main that proposed by Mr. R. Campbell Thompson. 
The technique of the story has not the perfection of the Odyssey ; 
it is the product of an earlier and less developed age. But it is of 
great interest to read, even in its present incomplete form, a story 
that held the attention of so many generations of men, and it is 
much to be hoped—there are good grounds for expecting it—that 
future excavations in the East will discover tablets that will restore 
to us this famous age-old epic in its entirety. It should be added 
that the learned author has prefixed to his translation a helpful 
introduction and has added a commentary in the form of continu- 
ous narrative that puts the reader in possession of all the facts he 
must know, to have an intelligent appreciation of the poem. 


FICTION. 


Those who like their fiction to be highly coloured, packed with 
thrills and hair-breadth escapes, strongly shot through with blood 
and thunder, and with a mysterious city containing buried treasure, 
will enjoy Douglas Newton’s latest book Savaran and the Great 
Sand (Cassell: 7s. 6d.). How the hero treks across the vast Sahara 
to this mysterious city, how he comes unscathed through the many 
adventures which befall him—all this is described with speed and 
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vigour. We must own to a preference for this gifted writer’s less 
sensational manner but do not doubt that this book will command 


a large sale and much success. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mr. Merwin K. Hart is an American business man who lays no 
claim to special knowledge of Spanish affairs and frankly states 
that he does not understand the language. His book, America 
looks at Spain (P. J. Kenedy, New York: $2.50), does not, there- 
fore, carry much weight by itself: it is a straightforward account 
of the Spanish war together with the impressions gathered during 
a month’s stay in National Spain, written for his countrymen and 
pointing to certain signs of danger in the United States. His style 
is brisk, sincere and business-like. The historical portion is short 
and sketchy and obviously owes much to the writings of Professor 
Allison Peers. But the book is valuable as the story of an Ameri- 
can’s reactions to Press and propaganda and of his coming to 
realize the true nature of the Spanish struggle. Mr. Hart is not 
a Catholic: this gives added significance to his witness on behalf 
of the Church in Spain. There, he asserts, ‘‘the Church was the 
greatest cohesive force’’: ever since 1851 ‘‘the Church in Spain 
has been poor’’: ‘‘to the Spaniards their cathedrals and churches, 
with all they stand for—their Catholic religion—are a vital part of 
Spanish life.’’ He shows how anti-religious, how atheistic were 
the Republican leaders of the type of Azafia and Caballero from the 
very beginning. Reading the lesson of Spain for his fellow-Ameri- 
cans, he utters a solemn warning and points to strong Red influ- 
ence in the United States even in the highest places. Though not 
a pessimist he judges that Communism may well make its last stand 
in his country and that it will be defeated, not by intellectual or 
business leaders, but by the sturdy strength of the middle class. 

From an Old Monk’s Diary (Talbot Press: 2s.) contains a num- 
ber of brief sketches by Father Martin Dempsey of life within a 
monastic community and of the varied activities of those who be- 
long to it. The chapters are pleasantly written, are spiced with 
fun and softened by not a few human touches. In the course of 
them many a religious lesson is driven home. A simple, pleasing 
book for lighter pious reading. 


MISSIONARY. 


The Voice of the Church in China (Longmans: 3s. 6d.) is a 
most timely book since it casts much light upon the position of 
Catholics in that vast country during the present war. It consists 
of a series of documents, admirably prefaced by an appeal of Dom 
Pierre-Célestin Lou Tseng-Tsiang who, as might be inferred from 
his array of Western and Eastern names, was formerly Minister 
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for Foreign Affairs in his own country and is now a Benedictine 
monk. Chinese Catholicism, he tells us, ‘‘owed it to itself to take 
the only stand which was worthy of it and to share completely in 
the sufferings of the country and the people, the heroism of the 
army, the cares of the Government.’’ We are given the Joint 
Letter of the Chinese hierarchy to the Commission of Inquiry of 
the League of Nations, dated June 30, 1932, and the circular letter 
to all bishops issued by Archbishop Zanin, the Delegate-Apostolic, 
in 1937- The volume includes other episcopal appeals for relief 
of war victims, with pronouncements on Christian Patriotism and 
Communism in China: significant among them is a short reply of 
Chiang Kai-Shek expressing his ‘‘profound gratitude’’ to the Apos- 
tolic Delegate. 


ADVENTURE. 


The fascinating story of how the Russian nobleman, Prince 
Gallitzin, gave up wealth, country and position to accept that 
invitation to follow Christ which was refused by the rich young 
man in the Gospel, is told to children by Sister M. Fides Glass in 
The Prince who gave his gold away (Herder: 8s. 6d.). The tale 
of a child thoroughly spoiled for the first five years of his life and 
then treated with a strictness bordering on severity makes an 
interesting study in child psychology, especially in view of his 
later development into a man of the finest qualities. The book 
should prove a pleasant gift for boys and girls, though some boys 
may find it lacking in sufficient real adventure; and some of the 
American phrases may sound a little unusual to English ears. The 
second half of the book, dealing with the Prince’s priestly career 
in the newly-founded United States, is full of interest. One lives 
for a time with those rough pioneers of the backwoods, and 
experiences with them the gentle yet firm guidance of their Spiri- 
tual Director who lavished his wealth and energies on his ever- 
growing flock. The book can be recommended to teachers and 
parents as well as to the boys and girls for whom it is primarily 
written, and no review of it would be complete without some 
reference to the charming and amusing sketches in black and 
white with which the tale is illustrated. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


Miss Rose Fyleman has written A Book of Saints (Methuen: 
3s. 6d.) which is quite charming. A well-known saint is chosen 
for each month of the year and his story is narrated pleasantly and 
simply. The book is meant for children but will give delight to 
grown-ups. There are some jolly pen-and-ink drawings in the con- 
ventional style by Gertrude Mittelmann. For so slender a volume 
the price is unfortunately rather high. 
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Bioup et Gay, Paris. 

L’ Eglise est Une: Hommage a J.-A. 
Moehler. By Pierre Chaillet, S.J. 
Pp. 352. Price, 75.00 fr. Propos 
d’Ascése. By Francis Hermans. Pp. 
192. Price, 15.00 fr. Epreuve de 
force. By G. Fessard. Pp. 144. 
Price, 15.00 fr. Littérature latine au 
moyen age. 2 Vols. By J. de 
Ghellinck, S.J. Pp. 190 (each vol.). 


Burns, Oates & WASHBOURNE, LTD., 
London. 

St. Cyprian’s De Unitate. By 
Maurice Bévenot, S.J. Pp. Ixxxv, 79. 
Price, 7s.6d. The New Racial 
Paganism. By Mario Bendiscioli. 
Translated by Geo. D. Smith. Pp. 
vii, 85. Price 3s. 6d. A Dictionary 
of the Popes. Compiled by Donald 
Attwater. Pp. vi, 337. Price, 10s. 6d. 
The Religious Life. 3rd edition. By 
Bede Jarrett, O.P. Pp. v, 174. Price, 
5s. The Authorship of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. By William Leonard. 
Pp. xvi, 425. Price, 12s. 6d. Sunday 
Instruction Notes. By Lambert Nolle, 
O.S.B. Pp. ix, 165. Price, 6s. Self- 
Improvement. By Rudolf Allers. Pp. 
ix, 255. Price, §s. 


CuHapMaNn & Hatt, London. 


Robbery Under Law. By Evelyn 
Waugh. Pp. 286. Price, 1os. 6d. 


CoLpwWELL, London. 

Paul. By C. Lattey, S.J. Pp. xiv, 
182. Price, 8s. 6d. Instructions on 
Christian Doctrine. The Sacraments. 
By Rev. N. O’Rafferty. Pp. x, 336. 
Price, 12s. Give me Thy Heart. By 
J. Gerely. Pp. 221. Price, 5s. 6d. 
Elizabeth. By Michael Becker. Trans- 
lated by D. Henkel. Pp. 284. Price, 
6s. 6d. The Eucharist. By Peter 
Skarga, S.J. Translated by E. D. 
Dworaczyk. Pp. xv, 225. Price, 
8s. 6d. 


DescLte DE Brouwer, Paris. 
Mariologia. By Pére B. H. Merkel- 
bach, O.P. Pp. 424. L’Ascétisme 
Chrétien. Vol. III. Edited by Pére 
J. Saint-Martin, A.A. Pp. 563. Price, 
32.00 fr. Le Sacré Cour: Textes 
Pontificaux. By Pére Paul Galtier, 
S.J. Pp. 224. Price, 24.00 fr. Celui 
qui Est. By the Abbé J. Raimond. 
Pp. 268. Price, 15.00 fr. Les Chré- 
tiens et le Monde. By Henri Barbeau. 


Price, 7.00 fr. L’idée de la 
By P. B. Lavaud, 
Price, 12.00 fr. 


Pp. 122. 
Vie réligieuse. 
O.P. Pp. 181. 


FLAMMARION, Paris. 

Racisme et Christianisme. By 
various authors. Pp. 210. Price, 
19.00 fr. Avec Foch. By André 
Tardieu. Pp. 282. Price, 20.00 fr. 
Histoire de l’Art Religieux. Fasc. I 
and II. Illustrated. By Maurice Denis. 
Pp. 62. Price, 11.00 fr. each. 


IMPRIMERIE DE T’ou-st-wék, Shanghai. 

Les Vendéens (1783). By Joseph 
Dehergne. Pp. 529. Price, 8.00 
Chinese dollars. 


L’ARTISAN DU LIvrRgE, Paris. 

L’Epopée de Gilgamesh: poéme 
Babylonien. By Dr. G. Contenau. 
Pp. 304. Price, 35.00 fr. 


Lonomans, London. 

Into the Living Waters. By G. A. S. 
Norman. Pp. xviii, 182. Price, 5s. n. 
Italy. By Camillo Pellizzi. Pp. xii, 
223. Price, 6s. mn. France. By 
Wladimir D’Ormesson. Pp. xv, 228. 
Price, 6s. n. 


Turin. 


Circulus Philosophicus: Ethica. By 
C. Carbone. Pp. 496. Price, 20.00 1. 


METHUEN & Co., London. 

A Book of Saints. Illustrated. By 
Rose -Fyleman. Pp. 124. Price, 
3s. 6d. n. 


SHEED & Warp, London. 

A Guildsman’s Interpretation of 
History. 3rd edition. By Arthur J. 
Penty. Pp. 327. Price, 6s. n. 


S.P.C.K., London. 

An Introduction to the Ignatian 
Exercises. By Herbert S. Box. Pp. 
ix, 112. Price, 3s. 6d. n. 


T£gul, Paris. 

Dieu et mon Ame. By Louis Lajoie, 
C.J.M. Pp. 144. Price, 8.00 fr. Le 
Pére Coubé, 1857—1938. By Albert 
Duléry-Reyval. Pp. 268. Price, 
15.00 fr. 

Univ. Grec., Rome. 

I Documenti Costantiniani de 
Eusebio di Cesarea. By Fr. I. Daniele. 
Pp. xiv, 228. Price, 15.00 1. Das 
Bistum Basel (1316—1352). By Dr. 
J. B. Villiger. Pp. xxviii, 370. 
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